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Our  1934  Christmas  Club  is  Open 

Why  Not  Start  a Christmas  Club  Account? 


In  December,  1934,  you  will  appreciate  your  foresight, 
for  by  making  small  weekly  or  monthly  payments  you 
will  accumulate  a substantial  sum  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  just  when  you  need 
money  most. 

There  is  a plan  to  suit  every  pocketbook.  Young  and 
old  may  have  money  next  Christmas. 

Your  first  payment  makes  you  a member. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Curd  to  a Book 


The  new  year  of  1934  is  starting  with 
many  changes  over  the  old.  However, 
business  must  and  will  go  ahead. 

The  services  of  this  modern  Bank  are 
essential,  as  they  have  been  for  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century,  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  local  business.  We  invite 
your  use  of  these  services,  recognizing 
their  advantages  and  (heir  necessity  in 
modern  business. 

Consult  us  on  modern  banking  meth- 
ods. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 
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“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


Outside  the  Curriculum:  Things 
Grave  and  Gay 

Oberlin’s  first  extra-curricular  activity  seems  to  have  occurred  almost  consonant 
with  the  beginning.  On  May  b,  1834,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  second  term, 
“a  meeting  of  the  young  men  was  held  in  the  narrow  passage  hall  of  the  ‘attic’  (of 
Oberlin  Hall),  each  student  bringing  out  his  chair  and  sitting  by  his  own  door,  and 
a literary  society  was  organized,  called  the  Oberlin  Lyceum — the  first  literary  so- 
ciety on  the  ground.”  From  such  modest  beginning,  we  are  to  suppose,  sprang  the 
extra-curricular  program  of  the  College  as  it  is  today. 

And  what  can  our  students  not  do,  today,  in  the  various  fields  of  interest  outside 
the  strictly  curricular  ones? 

If  our  student  has  executive  ability,  he  (or  she)  may  run  for  office  in  the  class; 
seek  posts  in  Student  Council,  Men’s  Senate,  Women’s  League,  election  to  one  of  the 
Honor  Committees,  to  the  Conservatory  Board.  Or  men  may  try  out  as  intramural 
sports  managers,  competing  for  the  intramural  emblem. 

To  the  athletic,  men  and  women,  the  way  is  plain.  Outstanding  athletes  may 
achieve  membership  in  the  Varsity  Club  or  the  O.  C.  Club.  The  limber  and  high- 
spirited  may  win  glory  as  cheer-leaders. 

The  literary  societies — L.  L.  S.,  Aelioian,  Phi  Alpha  Phi  and  Sigma  Gamma — 
still  flourish  among  the  ladies.  Open  to  both  sexes  are  such  literary  and  journalistic 
ventures  as  the  Review,  the  Hi-O-Hi,  the  Olympian.  Nor  should  one  omit  Progress, 
which  has  lately-  appeared  on  the  College  scene. 

For  the  musically-minded  there  are  the  four  glee  clubs,  varsity  and  freshman; 
there  is  the  excellent  A Cappella  Choir  and  the  Musical  LTnion.  For  the  few  there 
is  membership  in  the  Elizabethan  Singers’  group.  Instrumentalists  may  join  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra,  the  Marching  Band,  the  Concert  Band,  the  Women’s  Band, 
even  the  student  orchestras. 

For  the  serious-minded  there  is  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society,  the  Oberlin  Public 
Affairs  Society,  the  Radical  Club.  For  budding  orators,  the  Forensic  Union.  The 
Dramatic  Association  is  a pale  name  for  one  of  the  most  absorbing  of  extra-curricular 
pursuits. 

The  scholarly  have  their  departmental  organizations — French  Club,  German 
Club,  Spanish  Club,  Mathematics  Club,  to  name  but  a few.  To  the  masculine  lovers 
of  the  great  open  spaces  goes  the  Outing  Club;  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  to  the  friends 
of  man.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  represent  religious  interests;  membership  on 
the  Shansi  Committee  philanthropic  and  educational. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  does  give  an  idea,  however,  of  the  diversity 
of  the  extra-academic  sweet-meats  set  before  the  student  today.  What  wonder  there  is 
sometimes  indigestion? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  like  the  words  in  dictionary  supplements,  the  best  of  these 
activities  may  ultimately  be  adopted  into  the  body  of  the  language  as  it  were;  and, 
in  being  included  in  the  college  curriculum,  perform  the  double  function  of  themselves 
becoming  more  wholesome  fare,  and  of  bringing  the  often  traditional  curriculum  into 
more  vital  relation  with  student  interests,  and  with  life. 
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What  is  the  quality  of  mediocrity?  The  dictionary 
informs  us  that  it  is  being  in  the  middle,  “middling,” 

THE  EXPECTATION  neitlier  K°°d  n01'  bad'  UsaRe  h” 
OF  MEDIOCRITY  added  to  the  woid  an  aura  or 
dullness  and  pessimism,  shoddi- 
ness and  inferiority.  We  feel  that  we  had  rather  be  bad 
than  mediocre. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  so  far  as  native  abilities  go, 
many  of  us  must  not  look  higher  than  the  average.  .Most 
of  the  apples  on  the  apple  tree  are  middling,  one  supposes 
— at  least,  statistics  seem  to  infer  so.  Are  therefore 
the  great  bulk  of  us,  even  the  educated — fruit  of  the 
sprayed  tree,  as  it  were — doomed  to  an  existence  of  com- 
parative mediocrity?  (For  spraying,  be  it  remarked  par- 
enthetically, though  it  may  remove  us  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  fruit,  yet  leaves  us,  relatively  speaking,  in  the 
same  boat!) 

Well,  perhaps  a college  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
anything  about  our  abilities,  but  it  should  be  able  to  com- 
bat the  mediocrity  which  is  a state  of  mind.  For  medio- 
crity is  a state  of  mind.  It  is  our  acceptance  of  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  the  philosophy  of  “getting  by,”  not  so 
much  in  what  we  do  as  in  what  we,  as  persons,  are.  It 
is  a mantle  of  dullness  which  has  got  wrapped  around 
us  so  that  we  either  complacently  or  in  despair  refrain 
from  completer  awareness,  finer  discriminations,  more 
rigorous  standards  of  achievement.  The  complacent  it 
is  the  business  of  the  college  to  shock  awake,  if  possible ; 
the  timid  to  encourage. 

Many  are  the  roads  that  lead  to  mediocrity,  in  the 
college  scene,  and  “easy  the  descent.”  Yet  the  road 
traveled  by  the  timid,  we  think,  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  most  unfortunate.  The  timid  and  the 
sensitive  may  very  well  be  in  the  college  minority,  but 
they  are  worth  the  saving,  and  it  is  among  their  number 
that  the  sin  of  the  Expectation  of  Mediocrity  on  the  part 
of  college  faculties  takes  its  greatest  toll. 

Consider  in  the  first  place  that  pessimism  about  the 
potentialities  of  our  students,  though  statistically  justi- 
fied, does  not  appear  to  be  spiritually  justified;  and  it 
is  barely  possible  that  our  statistics  may  be  loaded  dice. 
Because  a student  does  not  fit  into  our  particular  scheme 
of  things  is  not  necessarily  proof  that  he  is  a total  loss, 
even  to  our  chosen  field. 

In  the  second  place,  reflect  that  moments  of  dis- 
couragement concerning  the  penetrability  of  the  student 
mind  must  come  occasionally  to  the  most  optimistic  peda- 
gogue. When,  however,  this  disheartenment  is  allowed 
to  become  a settled  fog  of  pessimism  through  which  the 
eye  can  hardly  peer;  when  the  teacher  regards  himself 
as  the  keeper  of  lofty  heights  few,  if  any,  of  his  students 
can  hope  to  share ; when  he  permits  himself  to  look 
down,  as  from  Olympus,  upon  the  minds  and  manners 
of  those  he  is  supposed  to  be  informing:  then  he  is  com- 
mitting a sin  against  personality  that  is  well-nigh  un- 
pardonable. For  his  attitude  does  not  go  unmarked. 
Even  though  he  be  brilliant,  witty,  of  intellect  and  learn- 


ing renowned,  even  though  the  student  profit  intellectu- 
ally from  his  teaching,  there  is  always  the  brand  of  in- 
feriority, a scar  where  there  should  have  been  a bond. 
What  profits  us  to  try,  when  it  is  so  manifest  we  are 
unworthy?  It  is  from  scars  of  this  sort  that  the  medioc- 
rity of  the  timid  becomes. 

In  teaching,  Utopian  as  it  may  be,  there  should  be 
no  master  and  servant,  no  superior  creation  and  inferior 
creation,  no  contempt,  so  far  as  possible  no  comparison. 
The  mood  of  teaching  should  be,  not  weariness  or  ennui, 
but  pleasure  and  keen  joy.  Laughter  is  a more  effective 
sword  against  complacency  than  disdain. 

There  is  a hillside  of  mullein  plants  rejoicing  in  the 
sun.  The  sun  is  hardly  likely  to  measure  them  and  say, 
“These  few  are  excellent  mullein  plants,  quite  thriving, 
but  the  most  of  them  are  only  mediocre  and  have  griev- 
ously disappointed  my  expectations.  They  never  have 
shown  any  greatness  of  mind  and  never  will.”  The  sun 
has  other  business.  And  the  smaller  plants,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  inequality,  are  left  to  grow  after  their 
own  kind,  and  come  untroubled  with  their  taller  brothers 
into  a more  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  light  and  air. 

It  is  a winter  afternoon,  and  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  sandstone  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Administration 
Building  shines  dull  gold.  The  gold  is  repeated  in  the 
snowy  tracks  that  go  from  northwest  to 
HOLIDAY  southeast;  the  tracks  from  southwest  to 
GREETING  northeast  are  as  blue  as  the  slanting 
shadows  cast  by  the  poplar  trees.  Besides 
the  grosser  footprints,  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  etched 
as  it  were  in  silverpoint  by  the  tiny  feet  of  birds,  who 
settle  a moment  and  fly  away,  puzzled  by  the  chill. 

Gay  student  wraps  go  by:  a green  Navajo  coat  with 
stripes  around  the  bottom,  red  reefers,  orange  reefers, 
galoshes,  mufflers,  mittens.  Clearly,  into  the  cold  air, 
the  chimes  tell  the  hour.  A bicycle  whizzes  past.  Chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools,  homeward  bound,  chase 
each  other  with  the  flat  chunks  of  snow  the  shovel  has 
piled  at  the  walk’s  edge.  Little  running  figures  are  sil- 
houetted on  the  distant  Campus.  The  barberry'  berries 
glow  very  red,  as  the  snow  is  heaped  deep  on  their 
purple-brown  hedges. 

We  have  heard  the  Detroit  Orchestra,  the  English 
Singers,  the  Messiah.  We  have  sung  carols  in  the  din- 
ing rooms  at  dinner,  and  over  the  town  on  a cold  Sunday 
dawn.  We  have  taken  blue-books  with  our  minds  on 
Christmas  gifts.  We  have  written  papers,  read  books, 
argued,  studied  in  the  Library  at  night,  walked  home 
under  stars  with  haloes  around  them.  We  have  watched 
the  winter  sunsets  fade  at  the  end  of  College  Street, 
or  through  the  elms  of  Professor.  Finally  we  have  gone 
home  on  our  holiday  quest,  leaving  the  Campus  to  its 
Christmas  peace. 

To  you  who  remember  these  things  with  anything 
of  pleasure,  gratitude  and  love,  Oberlin  herself  speaks, 
wishing  you  a New  Year  of  lasting  significance  and  joy. 


Centennial  Day  Address 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


O BERLIN  College  is  one  hundred  years  old 
today. 

On  our  first  3rd  of  December,  Oberlin  was  still 
mainly  forest;  the  smoke  of  burning  trees  and  bushes 
rose  from  the  edges  of  the  little  clearing;  the  log  cabins 
of  a dozen  settlers  were  strung  out  along  what  is  now 
South  Main  street.  At  a point  southwest  of  what  is 
now  the  crossing  of  Main  and  College  streets  there  stood 
the  one  and  only  building  of  the  Collegiate  Institute — a 
three-story  frame  building  known  simply  as  “the  board- 
ing hall,”  containing  offices,  the  common  dining  room, 
and  the  chapel,  and  serving  as  dwelling  place  for  stu- 
dents and  for  the  founder,  Shipherd,  and  his  family. 

The  College  did  not  come  into  complete  being  on 
that  3rd  of  December.  The  three  departments  which 
we  now  know  were  still  in  the  future,  though  the  Col- 
lege proper  and  the  Seminary  were  soon  to  emerge  from 
dream  into  reality.  The  two  Departments  which  op- 
ened on  that  far-off  Tuesday  morning  were  the  Prepara- 
tory Department,  taught  by  John  F.  Scovill,  and  an  In- 
fant School,  taught  by  Eliza  Branch. 

How  one  would  like  to  reverse  the  years  and  look  in 
upon  the  first  classes,  witness  the  first  teaching,  hear  the 
very  first  words  spoken  1 One  wonders  what  those  first 
words  were.  In  all  probability,  they  were  words  of 
prayer. 

In  the  evocation  of  those  early  days,  the  passionate 
piety  of  our  founders  is  surer  than  all  else.  The  burn- 
ing bushes  at  the  clearing’s  edge  were  but  the  symbol 
of  a divine  enthusiasm.  For  one  purpose,  double  and 
yet  single,  had  they  gathered  here — colonists,  teachers, 
students — “to  glorify  God,  and  do  good  to  men,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  ability.”  (Quoted  from  Ship- 
herd’s  letter  of  August  6,  1832,  to  his  parents.) 

Have  we  kept  the  faith,  through  the  hundred  years? 
Could  the  founders  suddenly  stand  among  us,  in  their 
homespun,  brought  unadvised  from  their  distant  decades 
to  confront  our  scenes,  our  ways,  our  words,  their  first 
shocked  answer  would  be  “No,  you  have  not  kept  the 
faith.”  But  could  there  be  conveyed  to  them  some 
sense  of  the  swift  evolution  of  the  intervening  genera- 
tions, could  they  know  the  high  mental  and  spiritual 
strivings  of  their  successors,  could  they  follow  Oberlin’s 
efforts  in  the  many-phased  struggle  for  human  liberation, 
could  they  trace  the  long  rays  of  the  star  they  kindled, 
they  would  answer,  in  bewilderment  but  in  benediction: 
“Yes,  you  have  kept  a changing  yet  enduring  faith.” 
Grateful  and  resolute  in  the  memory  of  our  past, 
let  us,  on  this  Centennial  Day,  look  forward. 

Oberlin’s  past  is  a hundred  years  long:  how  long  is 
Oberlin’s  future  to  be?  Another  hundred  years?  Two 
hundred?  A thousand?  Ten  thousand?  Longer  still? 

We  cannot  tell.  The  forces  which  will,  in  their  own 
time,  give  answer,  proceed  in  part  from  the  surrounding 
social  order;  and  in  part  from  the  inner  spirit  of  Oberlin. 

All  educational  institutions  exist,  in  the  last  analysis, 
in  response  to  the  desires  and  the  needs  of  society.  So- 
ciety, like  every  other  evolving  organism,  will  change; 
its  desires  and  its  needs  will  therefore  change;  the  insti- 


tutions which  exist  in  response  to  those  desires  and  those 
needs  must  therefore  change — or  else  wither  and  die. 
Society,  to  be  sure,  has  always  tolerated  a considerable 
lag  in  the  response  of  its  institutions;  but  if  the  lag 
becomes  too  great,  social  support  ceases,  society  moves 
on,  and  the  institution  falls  away. 

What  is  the  course  of  society  to  be  in  the  next  hun- 
dred, the  next  thousand,  years? 

It  will  not  be  a straight  and  unbroken  course.  The 
difficulties  of  the  physical  and  the  social  terrain  are  too 
great  for  that.  Rather  will  it  be  a course  of  advances 
and  retreats,  of  false  starts  and  of  new  explorations,  of 
obstacles  surmounted  at  great  cost,  of  rough  and  hard- 
hewn  trails  made  wide  and  smooth  at  last. 

The  course  of  society  will  be  more  self-directed  than 
it  has  been.  Primitive  as  we  are,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  that  the  social  world  is  no  less  modifiable  than 
the  material  world;  that  if  it  be  left  unmodified  it  limits, 
thwarts  and  imperils  us;  and  that  it  may  presumably 
be  so  modified  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  significance  and 
the  value  of  human  life.  The  very  concept  of  social 
laissez  faire  has  in  it  an  element  of  childish  helplessness. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  outgrow  that  helplessness.  As 
the  generations  pass,  society  will  learn  — slowly,  pain- 
fully, yet  ever  more  surely — to  direct  its  own  course. 

That  course  will  be  toward  a greater  fullness  of  life 
for  all  men : toward  the  giving  of  life  that  shall  be 
worth  the  name  to  the  children  of  that  present  sad  ma- 
jority for  whom  life  is  but  existence;  toward  the  achieve- 
ment, for  every  man  and  for  every  group,  of  the  full 
range  of  possible  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  resource; 
toward  the  smoothing  of  all  barriers  save  those  which 
shut  out  ugliness  from  beauty,  falsehood  from  truth,  and 
hate  from  love.  I have  small  hope  that  great  gains  are 
to  be  made  easily  or  soon.  It  may  even  be  that  the  con- 
flict of  contending  forces  will  for  a time — for  a long 
time,  perhaps — drive  us  back  rather  than  advance  us  on 
our  course.  There  is  menace  not  only  in  reaction  but  in 
the  impatience  and  the  unwisdom  of  the  very  forces 
which  seek  Utopia.  But  I have  faith  that  there  is  in 
man  enough  of  the  all-pervading  creative  spirit  to  enable 
him  to  win  through,  eventually,  to  a life  far  better  than 
the  life  we  know. 

I 

1 oward  a society  in  the  throes  of  such  evolution,  the 
response  of  any  institution  of  higher  education — if  it  is 
significantly  to  survive — must  be  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  must  in  large  measure  accept  such  social  changes 
as  may  be  in  fact  accomplished,  and  must  consent  to 
share  in  any  great  experimentation  which  may  hold 
promise  of  ultimate  social  good.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
primary  attitude  toward  social  change  should  be  active 
rather  than  passive:  it  should  do  its  best  to  equip  its 
students  to  play  a wise  and  efficient  part  in  the  directing 
of  social  change. 

To  this  end  American  higher  education  should  be- 
come— will  indeed  inevitably  become — -more  sociocentric: 
should  focus  its  strength  more  and  more  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  social  behavior  and  social  organization.  I fore- 
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see,  therefore,  for  the  social  sciences  and  the  sciences  most 
closely  allied  to  them,  an  importance  much  greater,  in 
fact  and  in  recognition,  than  that  which  they  now  pos- 
sess. This  is  not  to  maintain  that  the  social  sciences 
have  as  yet  deserved  such  importance.  I predict  their 
centrality,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  past  performance,  but 
on  the  basis  of  our  future  need.  Yet  those  do  ill,  even 
now,  who  depreciate  them  because  they  are  different  in 
nature  from  the  sciences  which  are  relatively  more  exact. 
The  social  sciences  deal  with  an  extremely  complex  and 
elusive  material ; they  are  still  young ; they  have  some- 
times claimed  too  much;  they  have  fallen  into  divisions 
which  are  traditional  rather  than  organic;  but  they  carry 
the  seeds  of  an  abundant  harvest.  They  must  them- 
selves evolve;  their  own  evolution  must  be  directed;  and 
in  their  evolution  lies  our  main  hope — on  the  side  of  in- 
telligence— for  the  building  of  a scheme  of  things  which 
shall  by  sure  design  be  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire. 

To  say  that  the  social  sciences  are  to  become  more 
central  is  not  to  deny  the  value  of  other  studies.  In  the 
■society  which  the  social  sciences  will  help  to  build,  the 
values  of  many  other  studies  will  indeed  be  enhanced  by 
the  very  fact  that  there  will  be  more  chance  tor  the  per- 
ception and  the  utilization  of  those  values,  more  chance 
for  the  development  of  all  that  which  serves  in  any  way 
to  increase  the  energy  and  to  exalt  the  quality  of  human 
life. 

In  a changing  society  any  educational  institution 
must  itself  face  the  prospect  of  change,  both  in  content 
and  in  form.  It  must  face  that  prospect  whether  it  will 
or  no ; it  should  face  that  propect  intelligently,  courage- 
ously and  gladly. 

The  independent  four-year  college  certainly  faces  the 
prospect  of  formal  change.  Fifty  years  ago  it  stood  un- 
rivalled in  the  field  of  higher  education,  and  seemed,  as 
a form,  to  be  well-nigh  eternal.  Today  the  four-year 
college  is  overshadowed  by  the  university,  and  in  its  re- 
duced prestige  is  challenged  by  the  swiftly  growing  Ju- 
nior College.  It  no  longer  derives  its  form  from  a single 
unifying  educational  ideal.  It  no  longer  corresponds,  in 
its  upper  and  lower  limits,  to  points  of  development 
which  are  of  major  physical  or  educational  significance. 
The  problems  of  adult  education  are  beginning  to  im- 
pinge upon  those  of  college  education.  The  four-year 
college  has  been  in  the  past  the  chiefest  educational  pride 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  rendered,  and  is  still 
rendering,  excellent  service;  and  the  stronger  four-year 
colleges  may  continue  for  many  years  to  render  such 
service.  Yet  the  time  is  close  at  hand,  here  and  else- 
where, for  major  decisions  as  to  the  future  of  the  four- 
year  college.  It  may  be  that  some  new  principle  of 
unity  will  justify  its  continuance;  it  may  be  that  it  should 
soon  give  way  to  some  other  educational  form  or  forms. 

In  Oberlin,  change  lies  inevitably  ahead,  with  more 
or  less  immediacy,  not  only  for  the  College  but  for  the 
School  of  Theology  and  the  Conservatory  as  well.  For- 
tunately, we  have  in  Oberlin  two  great  sources  of 
strength  which,  while  they  should  not  and  cannot  serve 
to  prevent  change,  may  serve  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
change,  to  make  change  rather  a growth  than  a rend- 
ing. The  first  is  the  fact  that  Oberlin,  as  a complete 
institution,  is  greater  than  any  one  or  than  all  of  its  three 


Departments,  possesses  a powerful  inclusive  vitality 
which  may,  if  need  be,  reabsorb  and  recreate  any  one  of 
its  Departments.  They  share  in  a common  life  which, 
however  forms  may  change,  should  carry  forward,  in 
one  great  enterprise,  the  values  which  they  severally 
represent. 

The  second  source  of  strength  is  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  three  Departments  does  represent  a fundamental 
human  value.  It  is  no  matter  of  mere  coincidence  that 
in  their  characteristic  emphases  they  correspond — College, 
Seminary  and  Conservatory — to  the  three  elements  of 
the  Platonic  triad : the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

Of  the  specific  changes  which  lie  ahead,  even  those 
which  are  within  the  range  of  prophecy  are  still  too  im- 
mature to  justify  discussion  at  this  time.  There  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  four  conditions  of  progressive 
change  which  should  operate  here — as,  indeed,  in  any 
educational  institution  which  deliberately  seeks  growth. 

II 

In  the  first  place,  change  must  be  challenged.  Change 
is  essential  to  progress,  but  change  does  not  in  itself  con- 
stitute progress.  Change  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Resistance  to  change  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Progress  results  when  change,  challenged  and  perhaps 
modified  by  resistance,  finally  overcomes  that  resistance. 
Challenge  plays  an  indispensable  part  in  the  phenomenon 
of  progress;  challenge  is  therefore  to  be  expected  and  to 
be  desired  when  changes  are  proposed  for  Oberlin. 

In  the  second  place,  such  change  as  we  may  experi- 
ence here  should  be  directed  change,  rather  than  change 
forced  upon  us  as  a belated  counsel  of  despair.  We  should 
do  willingly  and  with  careful  thought  that  which,  if  we 
delay,  we  may  have  to  do  with  ill  grace  and  ill  success. 
We  aspire  to  qualify  our  students  to  help  in  the  plan- 
ning of  society:  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  plan  our  own 
future. 

In  the  third  place,  change  and  the  planning  of  change 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  enabling  us,  through  our 
students,  to  render  ever  better  service  to  society.  Our 
very  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  thing  we  have 
been  doing  tends  to  make  us  satisfied  with  perpetuation, 
tends  to  obscure  the  implications  of  our  ultimate  social 
aim.  Yet  the  disturbing  consciousness  of  that  aim  must 
in  the  end  prevail. 

In  the  fourth  place,  change  should  involve  only  the 
least  possible  hardship  for  any  person  who  has  cast  in  his 
permanent  lot  with  the  lot  of  the  college.  The  college 
seeks  to  create  in  its  students  a sense  of  social-minded- 
ness  in  all  human  relations.  It  should  evince  that  so- 
cial-mindedness  in  dealing  with  the  members  of  its  own 
staff.  Yet  the  application  of  this  principle  should  not 
seriously  delay  the  advent  of  approved  change.  What  is 
essential  is  not  that  the  old  should  quickly  go,  but  that 
the  new  should  come.  If  time  enough  be  given  for  the 
coexistence  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  new  will  ulti- 
mately come  the  better  into  its  own. 

If  Oberlin  is  significantly  to  survive  it  must,  then, 
be  plastic,  susceptible  of  change,  free  to  evolve. 

III 

Yet  there  is  that  in  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  which  should 
never  change.  Oberlin’s  past  has  been  illumined  with 
high  intelligence,  has  been  inspired  with  an  invincible 
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good  will  toward  men,  has  been  blessed  with  a reverent 
consciousness  of  the  creative  spirit  which  moves  through 
all  life.  Oberlin,  if  it  is  significantly  to  survive,  must 
continually  be  so  illumined,  so  inspired,  and  so  blessed. 

High  intelligence  is  indispensable.  The  successive 
waves  of  social  problems  cannot  possibly  be  surmounted 
by  good  will  alone,  not  even  by  passionate  good  will. 
Passionate  good  will,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  bridled  with 
intelligence,  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
problems  which  increasingly  press  upon  us  are  difficult 
in  the  extreme,  intricate  in  the  extreme.  Certainly  it  is 
the  part  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  to  face 
them  in  accordance  with  its  own  specific  genius.  The 
intelligence  of  our  students  is  not  their  plaything,  nor  is 
it  ours;  it  is  not  their  property,  nor  is  it  ours.  Their 
intelligence  is  an  instrument  which  they  and  we  together 
hold  in  trust  for  society,  an  instrument  which  they  and 
we  together  are  in  honor  bound  to  refine  and  to 
strengthen,  to  the  best  of  our  joint  ability,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

But  the  possession  of  high  intelligence  highly  trained 
does  not  guarantee  its  rightful  use — does  not  even  guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  used  at  all.  The  more  powerful  an 
instrument  is,  the  greater  are  its  potentialities  for  injury 
as  well  as  for  creation.  I do  indeed  believe  that  intelli- 
gence itself  is  on  the  side  of  the  good,  and  carries  within 
itself  a certain  motive  power;  and  that  it  is  only  the  as- 
yet-inevitable  imperfection  of  our  intelligence  which 
leaves  in  it  so  large  a tendency  to  inertia,  so  large  an 


element  of  menace.  But  until  that  imperfection  shall 
have  put  on  perfection,  good  will  toward  men  will  be 
an  indispensable  guide  for  the  truly  progressive  use  of 
high  intelligence.  And  good  will  toward  men,  beyond 
and  above  its  directive  function,  is,  in  itself,  an  inexhaust- 
ible joy. 

Good  will  toward  men  merges  into  that  supporting 
consciousness  of  the  more-than-human  which  has  been 
for  so  many  generations  the  greatest  source  of  human 
strength  in  time  of  trouble,  the  greatest  motive  force  for 
the  achievement  of  a kingdom  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Concepts  of  the  creative  spirit  which 
moves  through  all  life  have  changed,  will  change.  It  is 
not  the  creed  of  our  fathers  to  which  we  sing  alle- 
giance. And  I believe  that  as  the  centuries  pass,  as  the 
initial  excitements  of  discovery  gradually  yield  to  perma- 
nent clarity  of  understanding,  as  the  impeded  thrust  of 
human  and  social  evolution  gains  freedom,  reveals  more 
and  more  its  tremendous  dynamic  urge,  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  though  transformed  perhaps  beyond  their  recog- 
nition, will  yet  find  a fulfillment  nobler  than  the  noblest 
of  their  dreams. 

Oberlin’s  past  is  a hundred  years  long.  How  long  is 
Oberlin’s  future  to  be?  A hundred  years?  A thousand 
years?  Ten  thousand?  Longer  still? 

We  cannot  tell.  This  much  at  least  is  sure:  the 
longer  our  future  is  to  be,  the  more  important  it  is  that 
the  impulses  we  send  rippling  down  the  distant  years  be 
impulses  of  vital  thought  and  of  vital  love. 


The  National  Recovery  Program 

BY  HARLEY  L.  LUTZ  ’07 


AFTER  four  years  of  severe  economic  reaction  the 
American  people  have  joined  together  in  a resolute 
and  extensive  effort  to  restore  a higher  level  of  prosper- 
ity. To  accomplish  this  result  they  have  conferred  upon 
the  President  powers  over  all  aspects  of  economic  life 
such  as  have  hitherto  been  exercised  only  in  war  periods. 
The  technical  activities  aimed  at  a higher  price  level, 
more  general  employment  and  greater  business  activity 
have  been  complicated  by  references  to  a vaguely  defined 
“New  Deal,”  the  objectives  of  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  those  sought  under  the  economic  recovery  program. 
Our  experience  with  earlier  depressions  indicates  that 
economic  recovery  would  have  come  eventually,  and  the 
indices  of  business  activity  reveal  that  the  turn  of  the  tide 
had  in  fact  set  in  during  the  summer  of  1932.  We  have 
been  too  impatient,  however,  to  wait  for  the  results  of 
slow-motion  natural  forces,  and  we  have  undertaken, 
albeit  in  a frankly  experimental  way,  to  hasten  the 
desired  end. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, but  it  is  not  too  early  to  discuss  the  program 
and  the  policy  frankly  and  critically.  We  certainly  need 
not  be  deterred  from  this  discussion  by  the  fatuous  view- 
* Extracts  from  an  Address  entitled  "The  National  Recovery 
Program  and  Public  Education,’’  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Superintendents,  Boston, 
Mass.,  November  16,  1 93  3- 


point  that  political  and  economic  chaos  is  the  only  alter- 
native. Fortunately,  we  have  had  ample  assurance  that 
it  is  an  experiment,  a concession  which  by  implication 
invites  discussion  and  constructive  criticism. 

The  first  and  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  re- 
covery program  is  the  cart-before-the-horse  quality  of  the 
logic  which  has  motivated  it.  This  will  be  apparent 
from  a consideration  of  the  typical  recovery  process,  in 
contrast  with  that  which  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
present  instance.  In  all  of  our  earlier  depression  experi- 
ences, which  were  marked,  as  is  the  present  one,  by  re- 
stricted business  activity,  low  prices  and  unemployment, 
the  relatively  stable  consumption  needs  of  the  people 
would  presently  absorb  the  surplus  stocks  of  merchandise 
and  prices  would  begin  to  rise.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  demand  and  the  rising  prices  to  which  it  led,  pro- 
duction would  expand,  workers  would  be  re-employed, 
payrolls  would  be  increased,  dividends  would  eventually 
be  resumed  or  increased,  and  the  community’s  buying 
power  would  thus  be  enlarged.  As  this  beneficent  circle 
of  cause  and  effect  widened,  confidence  would  flourish 
and  business  would  emerge  from  the  depression  phase  to 
the  early  prosperity  phase  of  the  economic  cycle. 

The  present  effort  has  been  applied,  however,  at  an- 
other point  in  this  sequence.  It  begins  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  and  the  increase  of  minimum  wages,  in  the 
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effort  to  induce  quickly  a considerable  re-employment  of 
workers.  Thus  there  has  been  established  a material  in- 
crease in  production  costs  in  advance  of  a decisive  quick- 
ening of  consumption  demand.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
increased  wage  payments  and  purchases  of  materials  will 
create  a sufficient  buying  power  to  provide  the  needed 
stimulus  to  consumption  and  thus  justify  the  price  in- 
creases made  necessary  by  the  higher  production  costs. 
That  is,  greater  demand  is  expected  to  follow  increased 
activity  and  higher  prices  instead  of  leading  the  way. 
Only  after  several  months  of  effort  along  lines  designed 
to  increase  costs  was  there  inaugurated  a drive  to  stimu- 
late additional  buying.  This  much  belated  emphasis  upon 
the  consumer  demonstrates  how  thoroughly  we  have 
inverted  the  customary  sequence  of  events.  It  has  a 
decided  flavor  of  Alice-in-Wonderland,  that  limbo  to 
which  it  has  become  popular  to  consign  all  orthodox 
economic  reasoning. 

I 

A second  characteristic  of  the  recovery  program  is  the 
unfortunate  hiatus  between  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port of  the  program  and  the  Administration’s  financial 
policy,  which,  by  its  defects  and  limitations,  is  undermin- 
ing this  support.  There  is  great  need  for  liberal  finan- 
cial support,  as  is  always  the  case  when  business  opera- 
tions are  expanding.  This  support  is  required,  partly 
in  the  form  of  long-term  capital  investments,  supplied 
by  a great  body  of  investors,  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
short-term  credits  for  operating  purposes,  supplied  by  the 
commercial  banks.  The  emphasis  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram upon  materially  higher  production  costs  as  the 
initial  step  in  the  process  naturally  magnifies  the  scope 
of  the  financial  support  required  while  it  increases  the 
hazards  of  lending.  The  reluctance  of  investors  and 
bankers  to  participate  unstintedly  in.  this  financing  is 
quite  natural  under  the  circumstances.  The  individual 
banker  or  other  lender  must  always  deal  with  concrete 
situations  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  lend.  He  is 
forced  to  consider  carefully  whether  the  merchant  or 
the  manufacturer  who  seeks  funds  to  buy  goods  or  to 
make  payroll  advances  will  actually  be  able  to  sell  the 
goods  at  a price  that  will  assure  repayment  of  the  loan 
when  due.  A program  of  recovery  which  starts  with 
legal  enforcement  of  higher  production  and  selling  costs, 
and  which  is  weak  in  those  elements  that  would  sustain 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  borrowers  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations promptly,  necessarily  compels  caution  on  the  part 
of  lenders  who  are  asked  to  finance  it. 

The  distrust  which  hampers  the  efforts  at  economic 
advance  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  the  persistence  of 
a depression  psychology,  but  it  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. For  example,  in  the  field  of  currency  and  mone- 
tary policy,  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Administration  have 
been  seriously  deflected  by  peculiarly  inept  actions  and 
omissions.  To  illustrate: 

i)  Credit  expansion  is  desired  to  finance  produc- 
tion and  further  the  rise  of  the  general  price  level,  but 
the  largest  single  gold  stock  in  the  world  has  been  steri- 
lized absolutely.  The  Federal  Government  is  now  the 
chief  of  sinners  among  hoarders,  for  its  gold  policy  since 
March  4,  1933,  has  been  that  of  hoarding  instead  of 


using  the  immense  gold  stock  in  its  possession.  This  policy 
is  not  affected  by  the  recently  inaugurated  gold  purchase 
and  sale  operations. 

2)  Capital  investment  is  desired,  but  the  gold  pay- 
ment obligation  of  all  bonds,  public  and  private,  has 
been  repudiated,  leaving  to  the  prospective  investor  in 
long-term  capital  obligations  no  assurance  whatever  as 
to  the  security  of  his  principal  or  interest,  other  than 
that  these  will  be  paid  in  whatever  kind  of  money  is  be- 
ing used  at  the  time.  A drastic  securities  act  has  further 
discouraged  long-term  capital  flotations. 

3)  The  program  contemplates  economic  recovery 
under  the  capitalist  system,  but  the  references  to  a new 
deal,  while  vague,  are  disturbing,  and  there  is  little  dis- 
position to  encourage  profits,  the  mainspring  of  private 
enterprise. 

4)  The  goal  of  price  level  increase  is  the  general 
price  situation  of  1926,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  policy  now  being  pursued  will  effectively  advance 
the  price  level.  The  failure  of  other  means  of  financing 
the  recovery  program  and  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
may  force  resort  to  currency  inflation. 

II 

A third  striking  feature  of  the  recovery  program 
is  that  some  of  the  most  important  legislation  enacted 
has  evidently  been  based  upon  the  pet  ideas  and  theories 
of  the  President’s  advisers.  This  Administration  has 
already  become  notable  for  the  influence  wielded  by 
counselors  of  more  or  less  scientific  training.  While  the 
President’s  motive  in  seeking  such  advice  is  unimpeach- 
able, he  has  not  always  secured  the  counsel  of  those  best 
qualified  for  such  responsibility.  In  consequence  the 
program  reveals  the  influence  of  doctrines  which  may  be 
productive  of  lasting,  pernicious  results.  To  illustrate: 

1 —  The  Administration  is  apparently  committed  to  an 
effort  to  raise  prices  by  monetary  and  credit  manipula- 
tion, of  which  the  gold  purchase  and  sale  policy  is  the 
latest  expression.  While  monetary  manipulation,  if 
pushed  far  enough,  will  effectively  raise  prices,  it  is  full 
of  dynamite,  as  the  German  inflation  experience  shows. 
The  dollar  can  be  cheapened  and  prices  raised  by  in- 
creasing the  effective  demand  for  goods  without  risking 
the  explosive  dangers  that  are  inherent  in  currency 
manipulation. 

2 —  A cardinal  point  of  policy  is  expressed  in  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  after  the  1926  price  level  has 
been  restored,  we  shall  thereafter  see  a dollar  which 
shall  have  a uniform,  constant  purchasing  and  debt-pay- 
ing power  over  a generation.  This  statement  is  mis- 
leading and  in  my  judgment  quite  erroneous,  in  two 
respects : 

First,  it  implies  that  future  cyclical  variations  will 
be  abolished.  Since  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  economic 
cycle  are  still  about  as  obscure  as  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cancer,  this  promise  evidently  has  but  little  substance. 

Second,  it  implies  that  all  classes  will  derive  equal 
advantage  from  a currency  medium  of  uniform  purchas- 
ing power.  From  this  aspect,  the  statement  can  have 
meaning  only  as  an  expression  of  the  general  purchasing 
and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  that  is,  its  power 
as  reflected  in  a general  price  index.  Only  the  most 
elementary  understanding  of  the  nature  and  construction 
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of  a price  index  is  required  to  realize  that  there  may  be 
a fairly  steady  general  price  index  with  the  most  violent 
changes  in  the  several  price  series  composing  it.  Thus, 
agricultural  prices  or  any  other  price  series  could  de- 
cline, or  they  could  stand  consistently  at  a low  level 
without  affecting  the  final  index,  as  long  as  compensat- 
ing variations  occurred  in  other  price  series.  The  hope 
of  a dollar  that  will  provide  constant  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power  for  each  and  every  economic  group 
in  the  community  is  illusory. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  recovery  program  is  the 
naive  reliance  upon  enormous  expenditures  for  public 
works.  This  expenditure  has  been  consistently  defended 
as  the  priming  needed  to  start  the  pump.  The  outpour- 
ing of  billions  for  public  works,  it  is  believed,  will 
quicken  the  circulation  of  money  and  credit  instruments, 
enlarge  buying  power,  create  many  additional  jobs  — 
in  short,  start  everything  to  moving.  It  is  significant 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  British  experience,  a high  British 
official  as  recently  as  midsummer  rejected  public  works 
expenditure  as  a recovery  primer,  but  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  his  reasons,  if  they  were  given,  did  not  re- 
ceive as  wide  publicity  as  his  categorical  negative.  In 
this  country',  faith  in  the  power  of  public  works  expendi- 
ture to  stem  the  tide  of  depression  has  remained  un- 
shaken. Examination  of  the  legislation  and  consideration 
of  the  policy  thereby  established  give  rise,  however,  to 
some  uncertainty  on  this  point. 

First,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  design  and  prepare 
plans  for  useful  projects  rapidly  enough  to  secure  the 
expected  impetus.  The  recent  establishment  of  a Civil 
Works  Administration,  with  authority  to  spend  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  public  works  fund,  suggests 
the  breakdown,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  public  works 
program. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  states,  counties  and  cities 
cannot  finance  their  share  of  public  works  expenditure 
under  the  arrangement  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  contribute  30  per  cent  of  the  labor  and  mate- 
rial costs.  The  collapse  of  state  and  local  revenue  sys- 
tems is  so  complete,  and  both  state  and  local  credit  is 
so  impaired  by  the  many  defaults  that  have  occurred,  as 
to  eliminate  them  in  large  degree  from  the  scene. 

Furthermore,  observance  of  the  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages  provisions  required  on  projects  where 
Federal  funds  are  applied,  tend  to  offset  the  advantage 
of  the  Federal  grant. 

Finally,  the  priming  effect  of  the  proposed  expedi- 
ture  for  public  works  depends  quite  as  much  upon  its 
secondary  influence  as  upon  its  initial  impact.  The  ex- 
penditure of  three,  four  or  five  billions  of  dollars  would 
naturally  stimulate  temporarily  certain  industries  and 
would  create  spending  power  for  the  iaborers  who  found 
employment.  But  what  will  happen  to  this  buying  power 
when  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  initial  recipients 
into  another  set  of  hands?  Will  these  persons  promptly 
proceed  to  spend  or  will  they  accumulate  larger  idle 
bank  deposits?  If  the  spending  process,  that  is,  the  ex- 
change of  money  against  goods  and  services,  goes  on  con- 
tinuously once  it  is  set  in  motion  by  the  huge  public 
works  program,  the  priming  experiment  will  have  been 
successful.  If  the  spending  stops  after  the  initial  ex- 


change, it  will  have  been  a failure  as  a primer.  No  one 
can  now  safely  predict  the  outcome,  but  the  defects  of 
general  policy  which  have  been  indicated  incline  me  to 
the  view  that  the  spending  will  dry  up  rather  than 
contin  ue. 

Ill 

Space  can  be  devoted  here  only  for  brief  comment 
on  two  other  features  of  the  recovery  program,  namely, 
agricultural  relief  and  unemployment  relief. 

The  agricultural  relief  program  aims  at  a relative 
increase  in  the  prices  of  basic  farm  products,  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a system  of  bounties  to  farmers  for  re- 
duced production,  and  an  elaborate  organization  of  farm 
credit  aid.  Funds  for  the  payment  of  bounties  are  to  be 
provided  by  taxes  levied  on  the  processing  of  basic  farm 
products.  The  consumer  is  to  be  protected  by  readjust- 
ing farm  production  “at  such  level  as  will  not  increase 
the  percentage  of  the  consumers’  retail  expenditures  for 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  derived  there- 
from, which  is  returned  to  the  farmer,  above  the  percent- 
age which  was  returned  to  the  farmer  in  the  pre-war 
period,  August  1909-1914.”1  The  bare  statement  of 
this  limitation  reveals  the  impossibility  of  its  successful 
administration. 

The  National  Recovery  Act,  applicable  to  industry 
and  trade,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
threaten  to  involve  the  Administration  in  a serious  incon- 
sistency of  methods  and  purposes.  The  Mid-west  has 
already  sensed  this  conflict  and  is  openly  expressing  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  two  acts.  The 
basic  problem  is  that  of  correcting  the  domestic  price 
disparity  which  exists  between  agricultural  products  and 
industrial  products.  A general  price  increase  would  not 
necessarily  correct  this  disparity,  a fact  which  should  ef- 
fectively check  resort  to  inflationary  devices  foi  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  prices.  There  is  ground  for  believing 
that  the  farmers  would  not  derive  a comparative  advan- 
tage from  a general  price  level  increase,  since  the  prices 
of  basic  agricultural  products,  which  are  influenced,  even 
determined  by  world-wide  conditions,  would  lag  when- 
ever world  surplus  stocks  were  in  evidence,  while  the 
prices  of  industrial  products,  carrying  the  loading  of 
costs  imposed  by  the  National  Recovery  Act,  would  tend 
to  advance  more  rapidly.  Farmers  would  gain  from  the 
price  increase  with  respect  to  debts  involving  fixed  obli- 
gations in  money.  But  60  per  cent  of  all  farms  are  un- 
encumbered by  debt,  and  probably  not  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  those  mortgaged  are  carrying  a debt  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent  of  their  value.2  While  the  debt  position 
of  some  individual  farmers  is  very  had,  great  caution  is 
needed  to  avoid  a remedy  for  this  group  which  will  not 
burden  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  well  as  all  other 
farmers,  with  costs  greater  than  the  relief  extended  to 
the  distressed  farmers. 

The  effort  to  curtail  agricultural  production  may  be 
measurably  successful,  although  this  result  will  necessi- 
tate a heavy  administrative  cost.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  an  artificially  main- 
tained domestic  price  for  farm  products  will  destroy  all 
possibility  of  future  agricultural  exports,  except  at  sacn- 
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fice  prices.  Our  agricultural  program  is  in  harmony 
with  the  suicidal  nationalist  emphasis  that  has  been  so 
rampant  since  the  war.  Consequently,  little  or  no  prog- 
ress is  being  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  ag- 
ricultural countries  whose  large  surpluses  contribute  to 
low  world  prices,  in  a general  effort  to  restrict  produc- 
tion. The  international  wheat  conference  suffered  from 
the  severe  blow  to  international  action  which  was  dealt 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  London  Economic  Conference. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
shown  the  close  correlation  between  farm  income  and  the 
money  income  of  industrial  workers.  Beyond  doubt,  tbe 
revival  of  urban  economic  activity  would  greatly  benefit 
agriculture.  It  is  doubly  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  industrial  recovery  efforts  has  tended 
to  increase  industrial  costs,  to  slow  up  urban  re-employ- 
ment,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  expansion  of  buying 
power  upon  which  all  recovery  depends.  Greater  prog- 
ress in  lightening  the  farmers’  burden  could  be  made  if 
the  Administration  were  to  stop  worrying  about  the  cur- 
rent price  level  and  to  desist  from  the  daily  tinkering 
aimed  at  rapid  and  artificial  price  increases,  and  apply 
its  energy  to  the  ending  of  senseless  labor  disputes,  to 
making  the  unemployed  self-supporting  until  they  are  re- 
employed, to  the  reduction  of  present  and  future  taxa- 
tion, and  to  the  preservation  of  confidence  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  whole  recovery  undertaking. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  does  not  touch  the 
vital  problem  of  land  use  and  land  conservation  which 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  recent  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  not  even  an  as- 
sured curb  on  production,  for  the  price  increase  to  which 
its  operation  may  lead  will  strengthen  the  temptation  for 
farmers  to  abandon  curtailment  and  the  bounty  in  order 
to  sell  their  crop  at  the  higher  market  prices,  and  as 
prices  advance  there  will  be  greater  inducement  for  oth- 
ers to  enter  farming.  The  program  is  silent  in  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  farm  relief,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
farm  taxation  through  the  inauguration  of  an  expendi- 
ture control  policy  that  will  substantially  lessen  the  costs 
of  all  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  involves  heavier 


taxation  for  the  processers  and  consumers  at  a time  when 
industrial  prices  must  be  loaded  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  costs  imposed  by  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

IV 

The  program  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  un- 
employed has  been,  from  the  beginning,  emotional 
rather  than  rational  in  basis.  That  is,  we  have  elabo- 
rated plans  for  relief  in  order  to  spare  ourselves  the  na- 
tional reproach  that  any  should  starve  in  the  midst  of 
the  plenty  that  surrounds  them.  We  have  taxed  and 
borrowed  and  campaigned  for  private  contributions.  We 
have  created  great  organizations  and  provided  them  lav- 
ishly with  funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Through- 
out we  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  emergency 
relief  and  unemployment  by  compelling  those  who  re- 
main at  work  to  support  the  unemployed  instead  of  em- 
phasizing the  development  of  means  whereby  the  unem- 
ployed could  again  support  themselves  through  their  own 
work.  While  our  relief  efforts  are  the  highest  tribute 
to  our  sympathy  and  charity,  and  to  our  recognition  of 
the  underlying  bond  of  our  human  brotherhood,  they 
are  a serious  reflection  upon  our  intelligence  and  our  or- 
ganizing capacity.  They  emphasize  the  disposition,  al- 
ready too  much  in  evidence,  to  lean  heavily  upon  the 
government  instead  of  upon  our  own  initiative. 

The  greatly  increased  share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  relief  merely  shifts  the  basis  of  supporting  the 
burden.  It  accomplishes  nothing  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  load  by  enabling  the  unemployed  to  provide  their 
own  subsistence.  Some  of  us  have  consistently  urged 
that  the  unemployed  should  be  put  to  work  producing 
for  each  other.  State  relief  organizations  have  missed 
their  great  opportunity  in  failing  to  lead  and  co-ordinate 
the  goods-labor  exchange  movement  which  appeared 
spontaneously  in  so  many  places,  using  the  cash  relief 
funds  as  the  lubricator  and  developing  a special  scrip 
system  of  wage  payments  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  the  otherwise  unem- 
ployed. Had  the  states  also  joined  by  making  such  scrip 
receivable  for  taxes  and  using  it  in  part  payment  of 
public  salaries,  the  problem  of  delinquent  taxes  would 
not  now  be  as  serious  as  it  is. 


The  Human  Stuff  of  Which  Society  is  Made 

*BY  PROFESSOR  L.  E.  COLE  ’18 


THE  human  stuff  of  which  society  is  made — that’s 
a fair-sized  order.  Filled  completely,  such  an  order 
would  call  for  an  encyclopedia  of  the  social  sciences,  a 
discussion  of  the  leading  concepts  of  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, political  science,  social  psychology,  sociology,  etc. 
It  would  involve  a study  of  racial  and  national  differ- 
ences, and  would  lead  us  into  a description  of  the  effects 
of  geographic  position,  economic  status,  religious  affilia- 
tion, or  membership  in  various  age  groups.  From  the 
untouchables  of  India  to  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miner  to  this  season’s  debutante,  we  should 
have  to  portray  this  human  stuff  of  which  society  is 
made.  And  to  what  end?  A glorified  moving  picture 
panorama,  a continued  travelogue,  would  serve  as  well 
— unless  some  thesis  is  to  be  proved,  some  hypothesis 
demonstrated  and  verified. 

Examine  the  title  once  more.  The  human  stuff  of 
which  society  is  made.  That  suggests  that  we  should 
examine  the  raw  materials,  the  clay  out  of  which  the 
vessel  is  shaped.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  if  there  is  a 
certain  crudity  and  clumsiness  of  form  in  the  finished 
product,  this  may  be  traceable  to  a certain  inferior  qual- 
ity in  the  original  materials.  If  most  human  societies 
are  half  slave,  half  free,  with  all  the  barbarism  and  ex- 
ploitation which  that  implies,  may  it  not  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  raw  materials  were  of  such  inferior 
quality  that  they  could  be  used  for  little  but  a crude  base 
for  the  social  structure?  Delicate  curves  and  intricate 
patterns  are  not  for  a coarse,  gritty  clay. 

Some  men  are  by  nature  slaves.  Thus  spake  Aris- 
totle and  Zarathustra  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  past.  And  although  we  do  not  like  to  say 
slaves,  most  modern  psychologists  subscribe  to  one  version 
or  another  of  this  hoary  fallacy.  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard 
of  Ohio  State,  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
feeble-minded,  speaking  this  last  year  at  an  anniversary 
celebration  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  made  this  state- 
ment: “One-half  the  world  has  not  the  intelligence  or 
the  capacity  to  become  even  interested  in  the  great  social 
problems.  It  requires  the  entire  mental  energy  of  these 
people  to  get  enough  to  eat,  clothes  to  keep  warm,  and 
automobiles  to  transport  them.  Half  of  the  world  must 
take  care  of  the  other  half.” 

And  how  we  take  care  of  them ! This  is  the  white 
man’s  burden  that  your  Britisher  so  devoutly  assumes. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  Lady  Bountiful,  who  earns  such 
rich  moral  satisfaction  from  her  charitable  endeavors, 
while  leaving  to  the  overseer  the  job  of  collecting  the 
rents.  It  is  the  attitude  of  master  toward  slave,  of  owner 
toward  worker,  of  those  who  have  toward  those  who  have 
not.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  church  which  blessed 
the  system.  Divinely  appointed  by  God,  the  king  and 
his  nobles  were  to  be  obeyed  because  such  was  the  will  of 
supernatural  powers.  Now  that  supernaturalism  has  be- 
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come  less  popular,  the  social  scientist,  in  particular  the 
psychologist,  is  called  upon  to  bless  the  social  structure. 
If  natural  and  biological  laws  produce  a nation  half 
stupid,  half  clever,  how  Utopian,  how  sentimentally  fool- 
ish is  any  attempt  to  construct  a Classless  Society ! 

For  all  those  who  believe  with  Dr.  Goddard,  the 
ancient  question  as  to  which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the 
egg,  is  solved  once  and  for  all.  Clearly  the  egg  came 
first.  In  the  beginning  was  the  egg,  and  certain  charact- 
eristics were  in  the  egg,  and  as  the  egg  grew  and  devel- 
oped these  characteristics  were  made  manifest.  The 
latent  and  hidden  became  actual  and  explicit.  The  limit- 
ations of  society  are  the  limitations  of  human  nature, 
according  to  this  view,  and  whether  implanted  by  Provi- 
dence or  Pandora  or  the  Devil,  here  lies  the  source  of  our 
difficulty.  For  you  can’t  change  human  nature. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Goddard:  “Socialism  is  a beautiful 
theory  but  the  facts  must  be  faced.  One  of  the  facts  is 
that  people  differ  in  mentality  and  that  each  mentality 
requires  its  own  kind  of  life  for  its  success  and  happi- 
ness. There  are,  undoubtedly,  a great  many  abuses; 
there  are  a great  many  ways  in  which  intelligent  men, 
men  of  means,  might  alleviate  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  poor;  but  here  again,  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is 
by  recognizing  the  mentality  of  the  poor  and  treating 
them  in  accordance  with  that  mentality.  Moreover,  it 
is  a positive  fact  that  many  of  these  people  are  better 
contented  in  their  present  surroundings  than  in  any  that 
the  philanthropists  can  provide  for  them.  They  are  like 
Huckleberry  Finn  who  was  most  unhappy  when  dressed 
up  and  living  in  a comfortable  room  at  Aunt  Polly’s  and 
having  good  food  and  everything  that  Aunt  Polly 
thought  ought  to  make  him  happy.  He  stood  it  for  a 
few  days  and  then  he  ran  away  and  went  back  to  his 
hogshead  with  his  old  rags  on,  getting  his  food  wherever 
he  could  pick  it  up.”  And  I remember  a lecture  in  which 
Dr.  Goddard  facetiously  disparaged  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  for,  said  he,  “I  have 
trouble  enough  even  now,  in  getting  some  one  to  mow 
my  lawn  and  do  the  housework.” 

Our  “Acquisitive  Instinct" 

But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  Dr.  Goddard. 
Human  nature  offers  a greater  diversity  than  merely  the 
classes  of  the  intelligent  and  the  stupid.  In  any  case, 
if  the  highest  intelligence  always  devoted  itself  to  altruis- 
tic endeavor,  our  social  order  could  scarcely  be  precisely 
what  it  is.  There  are  other  facets  to  human  nature,  and 
among  these  the  economist  usually  emphasizes  the  acquis- 
itive instinct,  or  a collection  of  desires  and  demands 
which  taken  together  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Let 
me  quote  from  a text  recently  in  use  at  Oberlin  College. 
“Economic  activities  are  human  activities,  carried  on  to 
supply  men  with  the  means  of  gratifying  their  desires. 
These  desires  are  the  motives  which  lead  men  to  econo- 
mic endeavor;  they  therefore  direct  the  channels  of  pro- 
duction. What  men  want  badly  enough  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  obtain.  Production  with  all  its  intricate 
organization  and  ramification  follows.  All  the  complex 
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maze  of  the  modern  industrial  system  . . . has  grown  up 
in  response  to  desires.  The  basic  springs  of  economic  life 
are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  inner  nature  of  man 
himself.”  There  you  are,  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  stated. 
Within  the  egg  lie  the  characters  which  finally  become 
the  hen. 

Now  all  of  this  is  very  tiresome.  Such  verbal  magic 
may  delight  the  academic  mind,  but  it  has  no  relation  to 
outer  political  realities.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  traveled 
about  the  country  in  1914  proving  that  war  was  impos- 
sible, and  he  was  hurriedly  called  home.  When  Mr. 
Villard  was  here  he  told  the  members  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Club  that  Hitler  was  certain  to  last,  that  the  mod- 
ern state  had  made  revolution  impossible.  I shall  expect 
to  see  his  verbal  logic  disproved  by  the  logic  of  events. 
The  psychologist  and  the  economist  may  conspire  to 
demonstrate  that  the  classless  society  is  impossible ; but 
they  can  do  so  only  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  emer- 
gence of  precisely  such  a society  in  Russia  today. 

And  with  this  I am  ready  to  state  my  first  major 
point.  Every  cultural  form  develops  a social  science  to 
justify  it.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  social  structure 
must  be  made  to  seem  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things.  And 
since  the  machinery  of  education,  the  very  technical 
equipment  of  scholarship,  is  within  the  control  of  the 
ruling  classes,  it  will  follow  that  scholarly  productions 
will  prove  to  be,  in  the  main,  justifications  of  existing 
arrangements.  When  this  ceases  to  be  true,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a sign  that  the  seeds  of  corruption  are  already 
beginning  to  sprout,  and  that  the  social  order  which  tol- 
erates a direct  attack  from  its  scholars  and  intellectuals 
is  dying,  if  not  already  dead.  That  is,  the  intellectual 
posturings  of  its  high  priests  will  become  so  flagrantly 
foolish,  so  distasteful  to  the  priesthood  itself,  that  out  of 
sheer  professional  pride  they  will  cease  to  justify  the  rul- 
ing structure. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the  psycholo- 
gists. The  use  and  abuse  of  the  term  instinct  reached 
such  a degree  of  utter  foolishness,  that  in  1919  some- 
thing like  a psychological  revolt  took  place.  One  psy- 
chologist, breaking  ranks,  made  a collection  of  all  the 
supposed  instincts  that  he  could  discover  in  contemporary 
literature,  and  he  discovered  some  five  or  six  thousand 
of  them.  If  men  built  bridges  or  tunneled  through  rocks, 
their  behavior  was  driven  by  a constructive  instinct,  or 
a masterly  impulse.  If  they  ran  when  others  pursued, 
it  was  the  instinct  of  fear  or  flight,  whereas  if  they  at- 
tacked, it  was  the  impulse  of  anger  or  pugnacity.  If 
mothers  cared  for  their  children,  it  was  the  maternal  in- 
stinct; if  they  neglected  them,  it  was  a lack  of  the  same. 
If  men  came  together,  it  was  gregariousness;  if  like- 
minded  men  approved  of  themselves,  it  was  consciousness 
of  kind.  F or  every  act  there  was  a name ; and  the  name 
was  taken  as  an  explanation.  Moliere’s  physician  has 
been  outdone  by  the  psychologists,  who,  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  instinct  controversy,  could  sit  in  their  arm  chairs, 
and  explain  anything  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  by  refer- 
ring merely  to  some  instinct.  They  could  explain,  that 
is,  what  had  already  happened;  but  they  could  never 
predict  the  future. 

The  attempt  to  explain  social  phenomena  in  terms 
of  supposedly  instinctive  roots,  a hidden  human  nature, 


is  not  science  but  rationalization.  It  is  effective  as  a 
means  of  justifying  some  social  structure,  but  its  post- 
mortem character  permits  of  no  predictions.  It  is  even  a 
poor  means  of  justifying  a social  order  when  its  true 
character  has  been  discovered ; for  rationalizations  are 
worthless  when  our  friends  discover  them. 

But  let  us  be  objective.  Perhaps  the  psychologist 
and  other  social  scientists  have  over-reached  themselves 
a bit.  Perhaps,  in  their  desire  to  justify  a social  order 
they  have  made  a deplorable  situation  seem  inevitable. 
Perhaps  the  human  nature  and  the  distribution  of  talents 
which  exists  today  is  not  at  all  inevitable.  Nevertheless, 
in  our  desire  to  remake  the  world  we  should  pause  long 
enough  to  consider  the  materials  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  build.  And  if  we  are  to  become  effective  propa- 
gandists we  must  consider  the  desires  of  our  audience, 
even  if  we  do  not  regard  them  as  eternal  stuff,  and  even 
if,  one  dajq  we  hope  to  see  them  completely  replaced. 

The  Social  Pyramid 

Consider  this  picture.  Five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  classed  as  mental  defectives,  incompetent, 
unable  to  care  for  themselves,  dependent,  with  a men- 
tality less  than  the  average  ten-3'ear-old.  The  next 
twenty  per  cent,  made  up  of  unskilled  labor — the  cob- 
blers, miners,  teamsters  of  the  world,  with  a twelve-year 
mentality  and  a sixth  grade  education  at  most.  The  next 
fifty  per  cent,  the  largest  group,  making  up  the  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  of  the  community:  the 

plumbers,  carpenters,  brakemen,  mechanics,  policemen, 
telephone  operators,  with  an  eighth  grade  education  and 
possibly  a touch  of  high  school,  and  a mentality,  in  the 
tests,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  fourteen-year-old.  Above 
this  class  lies  a twenty  per  cent,  a white  collar  group,  the 
cream  of  labor,  made  up  of  nurses,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, filing  clerks,  minor  business  executives,  a few 
trickling  through  college,  with  a mental  age  of  sixteen. 
And  at  the  top,  five  per  cent,  the  intellectual  upper 
crust,  making  up  the  professions,  the  executives  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
country. 

No  wonder  a recent  guest  speaker,  Professor  Wittke, 
introduced  the  remark,  “An  intellectual  democracy  is 
unthinkable.” 

And  it  is  also  true  that  this  social  pyramid  repro- 
duces itself.  The  intellectual  aristocracy  gives  birth  to 
aristocratic  descendants,  and  from  the  feeble-minded 
class  arise  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded of  the  future.  To  be  sure,  neither  the  feeble- 
minded nor  the  cultured  are  quite  fertile  enough  to 
maintain  their  ranks  without  recruiting  from  adjacent 
layers,  but  the  fact  remains  that  class  differences  repro- 
duce themselves.  There  is  a correlation  between  birth 
status  and  adult  position  in  society.  The  distribution  of 
income,  which  is  the  most  obvious  single  measure  of  social 
status,  is  positively  correlated  with  intelligence.  Shall 
we  say,  therefore,  that  the  intelligence  tests  have  justi- 
fied our  economic  system,  and  that  they  prove  that  a 
man  gets  what  he  deserves? 

Now  while  this  might  conceivably  be  the  proper 
place  to  dispose  of  that  ancient  and  honorable  argument, 
“Which  is  more  important,  environment  or  heredity?”, 
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I am  sure  that  there  is  not  the  time.  I can  merely  sketch 
a general  position,  and  I shall  have  to  risk  seeming  dog- 
matic, since  there  is  insufficient  space  to  support  the  posi- 
tion with  adequate  evidence.  I shall  urge  that  regard- 
less of  any  inheritance  factor  (and  you  may  make  this 
as  strong  as  you  please  for  my  present  purposes) — re- 
gardless of  any  inheritance  factor,  a class  society  such  as 
our  own  wastes  biological  resources  and  degrades  the 
general  level  of  ability  in  the  population.  Our  economic 
arrangements — in  their  psychological  and  biological  con- 
sequences— are  precisely  like  those  of  the  farmer  who 
might  be  pictured  as  giving  great  consideration  to  one- 
tenth  of  every  acre  of  soil  he  farmed,  and  neglecting  to 
till  and  fertilize  the  remainder.  It  should  surprise  no 
one,  therefore,  when  the  measurement  of  populations  re- 
veals a great  quantity  of  human  “nubbins”  and  a paucity 
of  valuable  seed-ears.  A wise  farmer  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  his  agricultural  methods  determined  the  nature 
of  his  crop.  In  our  society,  it  is  fashionable  to  say  that 
it  is  bad  seed  which  keeps  the  quality  of  the  crop  down. 
And  this  view,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  is  fashionable 
precisely  because  it  is  consonant  with  the  aims  of  those 
who  are  in  control  of  the  material  environment : that 
is,  with  the  aims  of  those  who  set  the  fashions. 

It  is  also  fashionable  to  urge  that  a favorable  environ- 
ment is  demoralizing.  A wide-spread  distribution  of 
wealth  produced,  such  as  that  implied  in  communism, 
would,  it  is  argued,  rob  the  individual  of  all  motivation. 
Those  who  urge  this  view  are  usually,  (a)  those  who 
possess  favorable  environment,  or  (b)  those  who  labor 
under  the  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  acquire  such 
environment  within  their  lifetime.  It  is  true  that  human 
motivation  under  communism  would  be  radically  altered: 
not  as  a psychological  problem,  but  as  a concrete  illus- 
tration of  general  laws.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter 
earned  under  the  communistic  system  would  still  produce 
loyalty  to  the  system.  It  is  even  possible  that  real  food, 
real  shelter,  real  clothing  and  real  opportunity  would  be 
more  potent  in  securing  cooperative  action  than  the 
imaginary'  rewards  for  which  the  mass  of  laborers  have 
to  work  under  capitalism.  It  is  also  true  that  the  re- 
wards would  be  shared  rewards  rather  than  rewards 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  is  true  in  our  own 
competitive  arrangements.  One  cannot  stand  at  the  peak 
of  an  economic  pyramid  without  standing  on  the  necks 
of  those  below.  It  is  possible  that  there  would  be  less 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  possible  that  production, 
freed  from  sabotage,  duplication  and  political  overhead, 
would  be  as  great  or  greater. 

And  while,  pressed  for  time,  I am  in  the  business  of 
throwing  out  dogmatic  statements,  let  me  add  this  one. 
The  human  nature , which  so  many  social  scientists  use  as 
el  harel,  immutable,  biological  fact,  in  order  to  justify  a 
certain  social  struct  are,  is  in  reality  a plastic,  modifiable 
thing.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  called  an  artifact.  It 
is  as  profitable  to  consider  the  question  of  changing  men’s 
motives  as  it  is  to  consider  a method  of  adapting  to  them. 
I believe  firmly  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  being 
changed,  and  that  under  a different  social  order  it  is  cap- 
able of  a new  birth,  a new  development.  The  fact  that 
seventy  per  cent  of  our  population  has  little  more  than 
an  eighth  grade  education  does  not  convince  me  that 


eight  grades  are  enough  for  the  bulk  of  men.  The  fact 
that  under  an  economy  of  scarcity  men  operate  under 
the  impulsion  of  greed  and  the  search  of  profits,  and  come 
to  evaluate  everything  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  does  not 
reveal  to  me  the  fundamental  depravity  of  men,  but 
rather  the  urgency  of  new  social  arrangements  which  will 
harness  the  social  emulative  impulses  for  the  common 
good,  instead  of  turning  each  man’s  hand  against  his 
neighbor,  and  developing  a professional  ethics  that  is 
closer  to  the  jungle  than  to  dignified  human  standards. 
The  greatest  of  all  absurdities  of  this  discussion  emerges 
when  it  is  boldly  stated  that  the  profit  motive,  the  ac- 
quisitive instinct,  is  the  thing  which  keeps  men  moving, 
and  that  without  such  differential  rewards  society  would 
stagnate.  When  I observe  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  note  the  pittance  for  which  the  mass  of  men  are 
forced  to  work,  and  see  that  for  the  bulk  of  men  there 
is  scarcely  anything  which  can  be  called  a reward,  I won- 
der for  whom  the  argument  is  intended.  Ceitainly  not 
for  the  worker.  And  I believe  the  argument  is  most 
popular  among  those  parasitic  classes  who  produce  noth- 
ing whatsoever. 

The  Look  Ahead 

Instead  of  the  old  question,  “With  human  nature  as 
it  is,  what  sort  of  society  is  possible?”,  we  might  ask  the 
other  question,  “With  society  constituted  as  it  is,  what 
sort  of  human  nature  can  you  expect?”  If  human  nature 
seems  depraved,  and  stupidity  rampant,  may  we  not,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  it  as  an  act  of  God,  consider  the 
forces  that  have  produced  it  as  it  is? 

If  you  have  followed  my  argument  this  far,  I believe 
that  you  will  be  ready  for  my  next  question.  Granted 
that  the  attempt  to  describe  a fundamental  human  nature 
is  more  frequently  an  attempt  to  justify  a social  order 
than  a scientific  attempt  to  describe  and  explain  it. 
Granted  that  the  average  man  does  not  seem,  at  the  mo- 
ment, capable  of  making  the  necessar)'  contribution  to  the 
cooperative  society.  Granted  that  our  present  institu- 
tional arrangements  have  degraded  man,  have  wasted 
biological  forces,  have  aroused  inferior  motives.  Granted 
all  this,  are  there  existent  today  psychological  forces 
which  are  strong  enough  to  produce  a better  social  order, 
a better  human  nature? 

It  is  important  that  we  face  such  a question  while 
there  is  time.  Our  immediate  past  in  which  our  pro- 
ductive forces  have  been  growing,  standards  of  living 
rising,  has  given  us  a false  sense  of  security.  We  have 
been  so  confident  in  our  progress  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  civilizations  fall  as  well  as  rise.  The  increasing 
numbers  of  children  flocking  to  our  schools,  the  spread 
of  the  “higher  learning,”  has  promised  an  unlimited  re- 
lease of  human  capacities.  There  has  been  growth,  and 
concessions  have  been  won,  in  spite  of  a system.  But 
world  war,  recurrent  crises,  the  spread  of  fascism, 
should  all  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  hey-day  of  Western 
capitalism  is  past.  Economic  nationalism  and  fascism 
threaten  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  village  econ- 
omy, the  peasant  farmer,  and  (if  Hitler’s  Germany  is 
the  prototype),  to  a new  Dark  Ages. 

Shall  we  wait  until  there  is  a complete  decay  of  our 
productive  forces:  until,  like  the  untouchables  of  India, 
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our  working  masses  are  so  deeply  degraded  that  there  is 
no  longer  a power  of  recovery?  I say,  shall  ivef  but  I 
must  confess  that  I do  not  believe  that  the  decision  rests 
entirely  with  students,  educators,  professionals,  intellect- 
uals. I believe  that  a new  order  is  coming,  and  I am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  it  will  come  before  it 
is  too  late ; but  I believe  that  the  motive  power  is  com- 
ing from  beneath,  and  not  from  the  top. 

Human  beings  struggling  under  difficulties,  fighting 
on  the  picket  line,  starving  on  relief  pittances,  shot  down 
by  deputy  sheriffs,  losing  their  homes,  thrown  into  jails 
— this  is  the  human  stuff  which  produces  social  change. 
In  our  comfortable  position,  to  paraphrase  the  quotation, 
“Ours  not  to  do  or  die,  ours  is  only  to  reason  why  . . .” 
and  our  reasoning  will  be  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with 
events. 

I said  that  change  will  be  produced  by  the  forces 
which  are  rising  from  below.  In  a sense  that  is  not  true. 
The  stupidity  at  the  top  is  a great  contributor.  The  in- 
ability of  those  who  own  and  control  to  relinquish  their 


possessions  before  they  are  forcibly  taken  away  is  another. 
And  when  city  governments  cannot  meet  payrolls,  when 
industries  are  not  able  to  provide  jobs  nr  make  a profit, 
there  is  evidence  of  failure  at  the  top.  In  fact,  the  dawn- 
ing consciousness  that  change  is  both  imminent  and  neces- 
sary arises  from  the  failure  of  the  system. 

It  is  not  human  nature  which  has  failed:  it  is  the 
system. 

When  there  is  ability  with  no  social  function,  a new 
system  is  demanded. 

When  there  is  an  immense  surplus  of  goods,  and  pov- 
erty and  starvation,  a new  system  is  demanded. 

When  there  is  tremendous  productive  capacity,  and 
the  entrepreneur  cries,  “No  markets!”,  a new  system  is 
demanded. 

And  in  spite  of  the  rationalizations  of  social  scien- 
tists, in  spite  of  the  low  level  of  intelligence  in  the  masses, 
and  in  spite  of  the  inertia  and  apathy  of  comfortable 
people,  a new  system  will  be  produced ! 


General  Council  Meets 
Here  in  June 

The  First  Church  in  Oberlin,  celebrat- 
ing this  year  the  centennial  of  its  formal 
organization  in  1S34,  "ill  in  June  have 
the  honor  of  being  host  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Congregational  and  Christ- 
ian churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
invitation,  extended  on  behalf  of  the 
church  by  Dr.  James  A.  Richards,  pastor, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  College  by  President 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  has  been  accepted 
bv  the  denominational  officials,  and  the 
date  of  the  Council  set  for  June  21-28. 
Both  church  and  College  will  cooperate 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  and 
an  attendance  of  at  least  1200 — seven  hun- 
dred delegates  and  five  hundred  other 
visitors — is  now  anticipated.  The  event 
is  one  of  national  importance  in  the  field 
of  religion. 

The  general  program  of  the  Council  in 
June  will  represent  a considerable  depart- 
ure from  that  of  previous  meetings.  The 
gathering  is  to  be  conducted  somewhat 
on  a seminar  plan,  with  round-table  dis- 
cussions replacing  many  of  the  general 
sessions.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means 
the  gathering  may  be  made,  in  character, 
a more  truly  religious  conference  and  less 
an  occasion  for  denominational  promotion 
than  any  council  has  been  for  many  vears. 
J he  speakers,  likewise,  are  expected  to  be 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  conference 
members,  rather  than  invited  to  a great 
extent  from  the  outside.  Dr.  Carl  S.  Pat- 
ton ’88  is  the  retiring  moderator. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional Council  first  met  in  Oberlin  a little 
over  sixtv-two  years  ago,  in  November, 
1871.  The  corner-stone  of  Council  Hall, 


then  in  construction,  was  laid  during  the 
event,  and  the  building  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance.  The  occasion  was 
the  more  interesting  because  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  here  was  in  effect  the  of- 
ficial forgiving  of  Oberlin  for  her  radical 
views  in  theology;  and  the  then-modera- 
tor is  recorded  as  having  said,  “We  stand 
here  at  the  grave  of  buried  prejudice.” 
The  program  and  other  details  will  be 
announced  in  later  issues  of  th e Magazine. 


James  W.  Crook  Dies 


Word  has  but  recently  come  to  the 
Alumni  Office  of  the  death  of  James 
M alter  Crook  ’91,  on  October  22,  at 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Professor  Crook  joined  the  economics 
faculty  at  Amherst  in  1895,  and  in  1907 
attained  the  rank  of  full  professor.  lie 
became  professor  emeritus  in  1927. 

Dr.  Crook  was  for  forty  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Amherst  community,  both 
college  and  town.  In  Amherst  College 
annals  his  name  is  particularly  connected 
with  the  speakers’  clubs,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Amherst  group, 
and  was  elected  second  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Speakers’  Clubs. 
He  was  later  made  honorary  president  of 
the  association,  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries.  He  was  an  author  and 
lecturer  on  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects, and  was  conducting  courses  at 

Northeastern  University,  Springfield,  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


Cut  System  Abolished 


By  faculty  vote  of  December  5,  the 
present  “cut  system”  of  the  College  was 
abolished. 

The  regulations  replacing  the  former 
general  provisions  of  that  system,  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  are  two : 

1.  Students  are  required  to  attend  reg- 
ularly the  scheduled  appointments  of 
all  courses  for  which  they  are  regis- 
tered, and  must  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  any  absence  incurred. 

2.  Excessive  absence  from  any  course 
renders  the  student  liable  to  removal 
from  that  course  regardless  of  the 
reasons  for  the  absences. 

The  statement  that  students  are  re- 
quired to  “attend  regularly”  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  required  to  attend 
without  any  absence  whatever.  It  does 
mean  attendance  so  regular  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  student  is  keeping  up  with 
his  work  satisfactorily. 

As  special  provision  it  was  also  voted 
that  “a  teacher  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  excusing  students  from  his  classes  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods  for  reasons 
that  seem  satisfactory  to  him.” 

Absences  will  continue  to  be  reported, 
but  will  not  be  followed  up  except  at  the 
teacher’s  request  or  for  some  specific  rea- 
son. A committee  has  been  formed  to  pass 
judgment  as  to  whether  absences,  in  anv 
individual  case,  have  been  “excessive.” 

This  system  was  adopted  as  neither 
more  nor  less  stringent  than  the  old  regu- 
lations, but  as  more  appropriate  to  stu- 
dents of  college  level. 


December,  Month  of  Music 


Conservatory  String  Quartet  gives  a concert 


Foyer  of  Finney  Chapel,  where  the  Artists 
Series  is  held 


Conservatory  Elizabethan  Singers 


Thomas  Lewis  *37  and  Virginia  Benson  *34,  as 
students  of  100  years  ago. 


Right:  The  Thanksgiving  Day  hockey  game 


Almost  a Hundred  Years  With  Oberlin 

BY  THE  REV.  ELIHU  C.  BARNARD  ’60 


It  is  a pleasure — possibly  a duty — for 
me  to  be  writing  about  Oberlin,  now  that 
I am  the  oldest  living  graduate.  That 
is  a trifling  fact,  but  interesting  for  me, 
and  a curiosity  to  some  of  my  friends. 
When  the  College  was  having  its  Centen- 
nial last  summer  I slipped  into  my  99th 
year.  It  shows  how  near  I came  to  being 
among  the  founders.  The  College  began 
in  1833.  I followed  in  1835.  The  first 
class  graduated  in  1837,  when  I was  two 
years  old.  I was  probably  on  my  feet, 
and  might  have  seen  the  exercises.  It  fol- 
lows that  I might  have  seen  all  the  grad- 
uates who  have  come  since:  a large  num- 
ber who  have  passed  beyond,  and  a larger 
army  who  are  honoring  the  College  in 
useful  service  in  all  the  climes  of  the 
world.  I have  seen  and  heard  all  the 
presidents  of  the  College,  except  our  pre- 
sent worthy  leader,  who  is  nobly  bearing 
the  heat,  burden  and  confusion  of  the  day. 

I caught  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  when  a 
boy  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  There  is  a tradition  in  the 
family  that  father  gave  $100  when  the 
founders  were  seeking  aid.  If  so,  I hard- 
ly know  where  he  got  it.  Perhaps  he 
failed  to  report  on  his  income  tax.  I know 
he  greatly  sympathized  with  the  College 
all  his  life. 

The  world  has  accepted  so  many  of  the 
ideas  and  reforms  which  Oberlin  first 
started,  that  it  hardly  seems  such  things 
could  ever  have  been  questioned.  The 
Theological  Department  was  organized 
without  a creed,  leaving  its  spirit  and 
doors  open  to  any  new  truth  which  rea- 
son, the  Scriptures  and  science  could  pre- 
sent. This  was  thought  unsafe  by  some. 
The  Cleveland  Presbyterian  Association 
of  Churches  voted  not  to  permit  President 
Finney  or  the  Theological  students  to 
speak  in  their  churches. 

The  co-education  of  men  and  women 
had  its  first  real  start  there.  This  was 
a new  era  in  education.  Another  inno- 
vation was  the  admission  of  students 
without  regard  to  color  or  race. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  history 
of  the  first  classes  graduating  at  Oberlin. 
The  first  was  in  1837,  simply  four  men. 
The  next,  1838,  show's  a good  gain: 
twenty  men  and  one  woman,  Zeruiah 
Porter.  She  should  be  immortalized.  But 
she  gained  simply  the  literary  degree. 
Better  than  all,  this  class  had  the  merit 
of  graduating  James  H.  Fairchild,  who 
began  teaching  while  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued as  professor  until  1866.  In  that 
year  he  was  chosen  president,  a position 
he  held  with  great  acceptance  and  success 
until  1889.  His  presence  in  and  with  the 
college  covered  sixty-six  years.  There 
was  a genial,  directing  influence  in  his 


•Address  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard  and 
read  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Barn- 
ard Kinsman  ’87,  before  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  alumni  on  December  3. 


personality  and  character  which  just  then 
was  needed  to  guide  the  College  into 
wider,  more  mature  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion. 

To  return  to  the  classes:  in  1839  there 
were  seventeen  men  and  six  women;  in 

1840  sixteen  men  and  four  women.  Then 
comes  a change.  The  girls  rallied,  and 

1841  has  nine  men  and  thirteen  women. 
What  is  more  significant:  three  of  these 
women  took  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
the  first  time  it  had  been  won  by  women 
in  this  country,  or,  on  good  authority,  in 
any  other  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  literary  course  for  women  differed  but 
little  from  the  B.A.  course — chiefly  in  not 
having  the  Greek  and  in  less  Latin,  while 
there  was  added  more  in  literature  and 
the  study  of  French. 

In  1835  “The  Young  Ladies’  Associa- 
tion” was  formed  for  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  religion.  It  soon  became  “The 
Ladies’  Literary  Society,”  and  is  that  now. 
It  has  the  singular  honor  of  being  the  first 
Woman’s  Club  organized  in  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
women  in  a personal,  educational  way. 
This  new  Club  was  given  the  attic  of  the 
Ladies’  Hall.  It  was  lighted  with  candles, 
and  heated  by  a stove  presented  by  the 
young  men. 

How  this  reminds  us  that  “the  W'orld 
do  move!”  Who  could  count  the  organi- 
zations and  clubs  that  women  now  con- 
trol ! 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  some  of 
the  more  personal  items.  There  were  no 
plans  for  social  life.  It  w'as  forbidden  to 
play  cards,  to  dance,  to  attend  the  theatre. 
Students  could  not  smoke  or  drink  intox- 
icating liquors  on  pain  of  dismissal.  There 
was  no  gymnasium.  I roomed  during  the 
larger  part  of  my  course  in  Tappan  Hall. 
The  rooms  w'ere  small,  furnished  with  a 
wood  stove,  two  plain  chairs,  a table  and 
a single  bedstead.  I took  from  home 
blankets,  sheets,  a box  of  home-made 
candles,  and  a piece  of  home-made  rag 
carpet.  I went  out  to  a farm  near  by  and 
filled  my  bed  tick  with  clean  oat  straw. 

I bought  a load  of  wood  and  put  it  in  a 
small  back  yard  on  the  Campus  which 
was  fenced  off  for  the  boys  to  keep  their 
separate  piles  of  wood  in.  I do  not  re- 
call that  there  was  any  janitor.  We  got 
our  -water  for  washing  from  a good  well 
near  the  end  of  the  Hall.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  people  at  that  time 
lived  in  about  the  same  way.  They  were 
first  settlers.  There  was  not  a bathroom 
in  the  village,  nor  sewage,  running  water, 
nor  a paved  street.  We  look  back  from 
the  lavish  abundance  of  things  we  now 
have,  and  imagine  the  privation  of  those 
primitive  times.  There  was  no  privation. 
One  hundred  years  ago  folks  had  all 
there  was.  Perhaps  the  folks  of  one  hun- 
dred years  hence  may  look  back  on  us,  and 
call  our  present  state  one  of  hardship. 


If  we  lived  in  limited  ways,  the  ex- 
pense was  the  same.  Good  board  was  a 
dollar  and  a half  a week.  Tuition  in  the 
College  was  from  three  to  five  dollars  a 
term.  We  were  not  required  to  take 
notes  at  lectures,  and  did  not  have  written 
exams;  hence  stationery  bills  were  low. 
The  students  were  permitted  to  have  so- 
cial parties,  but  refreshments  did  not 
reach  a noticeable  figure. 

The  first  term  I went  to  Oberlin 
father  gave  me  $25.  I was  there  three 
months.  I was  janitor  of  a recitation 
room,  responsible  for  making  the  wood 
fire  and  sweeping.  At  different  places 
I sawed  wood ; one  pile  of  8 or  10  cords 
at  the  public  school  building.  At  the  end 
I took  home  $12.  When  a sophomore,  I 
taught  in  the  Preparatory  Department  for 
18  cents  an  hour.  In  those  days  the  Col- 
lege vacation  was  in  the  winter,  and  stu- 
dents could  go  into  the  country  districts 
and  teach  a term,  which  helped  the  year’s 
budget. 

Mr.  Finney  was  president  while  I was 
in  college.  He  had  a fine  presence,  a 
little  above  six  feet,  and  was  ideally  pro- 
portioned. Endowed  with  a trained  in- 
tellect, commanding  emotions,  oratorical 
temperament  and  an  enviable  voice,  he 
easily  became  the  master  of  assemblies. 
And  there  was  no  evidence  of  shov-*  about 
it.  No  one  ever  spoke  with  more  genuine 
earnestness  and  sense  of  responsibility.  I 
have  since  heard  many  great  preachers, 
but  I have  never  seen  or  felt  a more  com- 
plete mastery  of  an  audience  by  down- 
right sincere  appeal  than  that  of  Presi- 
dent Finney. 

He  was  pastor  of  the  old  First  Church 
from  the  beginning.  His  fame  as  an  evan- 
gelist brought  invitations  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  he  made  friends  for 
Oberlin  which  resulted  in  gifts  of  $30,000. 
Meantime  the  students  were  faithfully 
looked  after  by  equally  devoted  men — 
Fairchild,  Peck,  Monroe,  who  wras  later  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  others.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney taught  in  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment: he  never  came  before  a college 
class,  and  never  attended  chapel  exercises. 

The  fact  that  music  was  cherished,  and 
a good  professor  of  music,  George  N.  Al- 
len, provided  from  the  first,  shows  that 
the  founders  were  not  a sad  or  forbid- 
ding class  of  men.  Students  were  urged, 
if  not  expected,  to  attend  the  classes  for 
training  in  voice  and  instruments.  There 
were  choice  concerts  in  those  early  days. 
There  was  also  a good  organ  in  the  large 
church,  and  Mr.  Finney  had  a choir  of 
fifty  or  more  selected  from  the  student 
singers. 

I he  history  of  Oberlin  seems  to  fall  in- 
to three  periods  or  eras.  The  first  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  two  presidents — Asa  Mahan  and 
Charles  G.  Finney.  The  initial  thought 
had  come  from  New  England,  where  the 
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first  colleges  were  founded  primarily  for 
the  education  of  preachers,  that  the 
churches  might  not  fail  in  having  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  ‘‘Religion  and  learning.” 
Religion  was  largely  from  the  past,  and 
authoritative,  to  be  defended  as  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints. 

Learning  also  in  that  day  lay  chiefly 
in  a backward  look — the  Scriptures,  the 
classics  and  ancient  biographies.  Students 
were  required  to  attend  church  twice  on 
Sunday.  There  was  a students’  prayer 
meeting  in  the  evening,  and  the  classes 
generally  had  a prayer  meeting  of  their 
own  some  time  during  the  week,  with 
prayers  at  the  chapel  every  day.  Each 
class  as  it  met  for  a recitation  had  a 
word  of  prayer  by  the  teacher,  or  a verse 
or  two  of  a favorite  hymn  sung  by  the 
class. 

Such  a program  must  needs  result  in 
some  formality,  perfunctoriness,  tameness. 
But  religion  was  the  chief  end  of  man. 
President  Finney  is  reported  as  having 
said,  that  if  there  was  an  unconverted  boy 
in  a class  it  might  be  excusable  to  dis- 
miss the  class,  have  a prayer  meeting  and 
seek  the  repentance  of  the  sinner. 

Religion  was  personal,  intense,  intro- 
spective, aiming  at  soul  sanctification 
rather  than  a trained,  progressively  use- 
ful life.  But  the  germs  of  this  better  idea 
were  at  work  then. 

The  younger  professors,  Fairchild,  Peck, 
Monroe,  Ellis,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ober- 
lin,  were  meanwhile  having  visions  of 
freedom,  improvement  in  larger  ways. 
The  positions  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore were  not  discredited — outgrown, 
rather,  enlarged,  better  fitted  for  the  pre- 
sent demand. 

In  this  second  era  (the  sixties  and 
seventies)  came  the  impact  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Evolution.  Higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible.  New  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
biology  and  scores  of  compelling  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  agencies,  which  could 
not  be  dismissed.  Now  Oberlin  met  it  all 
calmly,  in  a friendly  spirit,  with  con- 
structive thought,  accepting  the  creative 
suggestions  and  seeing  the  gains  brought 
to  a richer  education  as  it  affected  the 
spiritual  life,  morals,  social  values,  arts 
and  literature — all  that  touches  the  realms 
of  goodness,  beauty  and  truth. 

President  Fairchild  did  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  College  in  the  first  years 
of  this  marvelous  era.  His  spirit  and 
broad  sympathetic  intelligence  did  not 
need  to  make  haste.  He  could  choose 
and  guide  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  things  likely  to  enrich  and  unfold  a 
better  education. 

This  began  to  be  seen  in  buildings  bet- 
ter adapted  to  special  departments  of  Col- 
lege work;  also  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Faculty.  It  is  the  men — yesterday,  to- 
day and  tomorrow — who  give  name,  fame 
and  service  to  a College. 

And  now,  a large  list  of  alumni  and 
friends  will  approve  when  I mention 
President  Henry  C.  King,  who  was  so 


eminent  and  successful  in  maturing  the 
work  of  the  second  era.  This  was  easily 
evident  in  the  general  administration,  the 
gaining  of  friends  who  gave  the  funds 
for  adding  beautiful  new  buildings,  and 
in  the  growth  of  a larger  faculty  of  tested 
men  and  their  more  generous  support.  Be- 
sides this  the  more  public,  even  national 
way  in  which  Dr.  King  added  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  realms  of  thought, 
in  addresses  and  by  timely  books  in  a 
formative  time  in  morals  and  social  life, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  College 
then  stood  firmly  and  enviably  equipped. 

And  now  how  shall  we  face  a third 
era  ? 

With  fine  hopes  and  an  approved 
leader  it  was  happily  entered  upon.  But 
soon  an  unforseen  testing  came  not  only 
to  colleges,  but  upon  all  the  social  and 
industrial  agencies  and  securities  of  the 
country. 

No  one  is  enough  of  a prophet  to  know 
what  is  to  be  the  result,  but  we  need  not 
lose  heart  and  confidence.  I know  of  no 
college  in  the  country  better  fitted  to  stand 
steadily  and  to  adjust  itself  to  that  better 
day  which  is  sure  to  dawn.  Oberlin’s 
spirit  and  history  in  the  past  have  been 
that  of  going  forward,  to  “attack  again,” 
to  believe  in  the  eternal  strain  in  history 
which  looks  and  labors  for  an  earth  in 
which  dwells  more  righteousness,  greater 
social  betterment,  wider  knowledge, 
deeper  appreciation  and  enjoyment  in 
spiritual  exploration — not  only  in  college 
but  in  continuing  education  as  adults  and 
the  creative  experiences  of  life. 

I have  read  and  re-read  President 
Wilkins’  earnest  appeal  in  the  October 
Alumni  Magazine.  I am  sure  we  shall 
all  join  in  the  spirit  of  it  to  uphold  his 
hands  in  every  good  effort. 


Chosen  for  New  Post 


Dr.  William  F.  Frazier  ’10  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  newly 
created  office  of  superintendent  of  the  321 
Congregational  churches  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Since  1922  he  has  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Vermont;  he  will  enter  upon 
his  new  position  February  1. 

Connecticut  has  the  second  largest  Con- 
gregational constituency  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  the  first  being  Massachusetts. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Frazier  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Vermont  churches  has  been 
marked  particularly  by  the  strengthening 
of  interdenominational  relationships;  and 
he  is  widely  known  for  his  progressive 
viewpoints  in  theological  thought  and  in 
promotional  activities.  During  his  super- 
intendency the  Vermont  Conference  has 
closed  each  fiscal  year  without  a deficit, 
and  the  endowments  of  the  Conference 
and  of  the  local  churches  have  been  sub- 
stantially increased. 


Death  of  Elizabeth  M. 
Rood 

Elizabeth  Martin  Rood  ’i6,  wife  of  Al- 
len Rood  ’16  and  daughter  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Beebe  Martin,  died  at 
her  home  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Decem- 
ber 10,  of  pneumonia.  Besides  her  husband 
and  parents,  she  leaves  a sister,  Helen 
Martin  ’n,  and  two  young  sons. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  has  written 
of  her  the  following  touching  tribute: 
“The  death  of  Elizabeth  Martin  Rood, 
which  occurred  in  Cleveland  on  Sunday 
morning,  is  a cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  all 
that  loved  her,  and  I think  they  must  be 
all  that  knew  her.  One  must  speak  of 
such  losses,  if  one  speaks  at  all,  in  one’s 
own  way,  and  I speak  of  her,  as  I think 
of  her,  almost  parentally.  I saw  her  grow 
from  a little  child,  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging of  children.  I vividly  remember 
grave  conversations  with  her  when  she 
was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
old — grave  as  only  children’s  conversation 
can  be  grave,  but  rippled  all  over  with 
mirth,  the  springs  of  which  never  died 
in  her.  I remember  her  as  a student, 
clever,  alert,  competent,  emitting  sparks 
of  vivid  responsiveness  to  the  brightening 
of  a dull  lecture-room.  I remember  her 
as  the  editor,  for  a year,  of  what  I can 
not  but  think  the  most  admirable  literary 
magazine  that  the  college  has  ever  pro- 
duced. I remember  her  as  an  actress  in 
Shaw's  “Candida,”  in  which  she  had  a 
minor  role  that  all  but  eclipsed  the  major 
ones  by  its  sparkle  and  its  charm.  I re- 
member her,  above  all,  as  a loved  and 
admired  friend,  upon  whose  affection  I 
depended,  -whose  physical  infirmities,  dur- 
ing these  past  years,  I deplored,  but 
whose  heart  was  high,  and  whose  spirit, 
except  at  moments  of  deep  physical  de- 
pression, was  unquenchable.  There  are 
other  relations  in  which  I knew  her,  as 
daughter,  as  sister,  as  wife,  as  mother, 
but  they  are  too  intimate,  too  poignant,  to 
speak  of  here. 

“Her  death  seems,  as  the  death  of  the 
young  almost  always  seems,  incredible. 
That  such  vivacity,  such  charm,  such 
promise  of  happiness  and  ripeness  should 
suddenly,  in  an  instant,  be  extinguished, 
this  we  can  never  understand,  to  this  we 
can  never  reconcile  ourselves.  Shakes- 
peare said  it  long  ago:  ‘So  quick  bright 
things  come  to  confusion!’” 


Lutz  to  Make  Survey 

Harley  L.  Lutz  '07,  professor  of  public 
finance  at  Princeton  University,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  director  of  research 
activities  of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers 
Association.  The  program  of  the  survey 
is  to  include  a thorough  study  of  the  ex- 
penditure control  of  the  State. 
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Museum  Acquires  a Derain 

BY  MRS.  HAZEL  B.  KING,  Curator 


A significant  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  collection  of  French  paint- 
ings in  the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building. 
This  is  a “Head  of  a Woman,”  by  Andre 
Derain.  Its  acquisition  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  the  alumni  know  the 
policy  of  the  Oberlin  Museum  toward  the 
growth  of  its  collections.  For  many  years 
such  colleges  or  universities  as  Smith  and 
Princeton  have  sought,  when  making  ad- 
ditions to  their  collections,  to  fill  in  such 
gaps  as  might  exist  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dents using  the  galleries  should  be  able  to 
find  at  least  one  significant  example  of 
each  important  period  of  art  history.  The 
same  effort  is  being  made  at  Oberlin — 
though,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  on  a 
necessarily  modest  scale.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  in  time,  such  a policy  of 
adding  representative  originals  to  our  al- 
ready enviable  collection  of  reproductions, 
will  provide  in  Oberlin  both  a truly  ef- 
ficient laboratory  for  the  students  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a cultural  center  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  entire  college  and  commun- 
ity. 

I wish  that  every  prospective  donor 
might  read  Frank  Jewett  Mather  Jr.’s 
article,  “On  Giving  Art  Collections,”  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  American  Mag- 
azine of  Art.  It  is  like  a torch  of  hope 
to  the  small  museum  in  this  darkened 
world  of  centralized  collections.  He  urges 
the  multiplication  of  small  museums  and 
suggests  to  donors  that  they  disburse  their 
private  collections  among  the  needy  many, 
rather  than  the  wholesale  dumping  of 
this  material  where  it  “merely  adds  num- 
bers.” He  cites  specific  examples  of  truly 
broadminded  generosity  such  as  that  of 
Isaac  W.  Fletcher,  “long  a trustee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  who  left  his  col- 
lection, not  merely  without  conditions  but 
also  with  the  express  permission  to  convert 
any  objects  not  wanted  to  cash  ...  re- 
sulting in  a considerable  endowment  for 
purchase.”  With  such  encouragement 
there  is  real  hope  that  the  college  muse- 
ums may  acquire  a collection  of  dignit) 
and  distinction,  small  in  numbers  but 
broad  in  content;  thus  making  it  possible 
for  this  great  body  of  students  to  become 
familar  with  reality  in  art,  rather  than 
to  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  reproduc- 
tions. 

No  oil  painting  had  been  added  to  our 
Oberlin  collection  since  1925  and  there 
was  an  inevitable  feeling  of  staleness 
about  the  painting  gallery,  common  to 
anything  that  is  static.  People  come  to 
see  old  friends  but  they  enjoy  new  ones 
as  well  and  derive  stimulus,  either  by 
favorable  or  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  this  recent 
work  by  Andre  Derain  came  quite  unex- 


pectedly through  an  Oberlin  graduate, 
Theodore  Schempp,  Col.  ’26,  Con.  ’27.  He 
has  been  studying  painting  in  France  for 
the  last  six  years  and  there  made  a very 
sensitively  chosen  collection  of  modern 
French  painting  including  the  Derain. 
Very  recently  he  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  his  collection  and  brought  it  to 
America  with  that  in  mind. 


The  Derain  Portrait 

Our  group  of  French  paintings,  though 
small,  is  particularly  rich  in  the  Barbizon 
School.  Mr.  Olney  gave  the  first  and 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Healy  later  added  some 
excellent  examples.  The  acquistion  of  a 
work  by  a modern  Frenchman,  considered 
only  second  to  Picasso  in  •world  import- 
ance, is  a fitting  one  to  so  distinguished 
a group.  It  makes  possible  the  under- 
standing study  of  French  painting  from 
George  Michel  to  the  present,  except  for 
the  impressionists,  a gap  which  we  hope 
to  fill  when  opportunity  affords.  In  this 
mature  work  of  Derain’s  we  find  a fusion 
of  the  impressionistic  gift  for  light  and 
atmosphere  in  color  with  the  classic  un- 
derstanding of  form,  which  corroborates 
Walter  Pach’s  statement,  “Today  we  see 
that  nothing  so  much  resembles  a fine 
ancient  work  as  a fine  modern  one,  how- 
ever different  the  outward  aspect.” 

The  purchase  was  not  made  until  such 
authorities  as  William  Millikan,  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  Henry  Sayles 
Francis,  curator  of  painting  of  the  same 
institution,  and  Monsieur  August  Desclos, 
connoisseur  of  French  painting,  had  given 
their  unqualified  approval  of  the  picture. 

Monsieur  Desclos  said  in  an  interview 
for  the  Review,  “It  looks  unfinished — 
that  is,  not  too  deliberate;  and  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  a portrait,  not  a picture.  Many 
of  his  other  portraits  are  worked  up  from 
the  point  of  view  of  construction  into  a 
picture  because  he  found  no  soul  in  the 
model,  or  he  wished  to  bring  out  other 


characteristics,  massiveness  or  hardness 
for  instance,  necessitating  more  sculptural 
treatment.  In  this  case  there  is  a spirit- 
ual quality,  an  inner  illumination,  seren- 
ity, purity,  delicacy  in  the  eyes  and  brow, 
sensitiveness  in  the  mouth;  the  whole 
thing  is  very  virginal.  There  is  the  latent 
sensuousness  about  it,  in  the  mouth,  in  the 
build,  and  even  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
skin.  Yet  with  its  restraints,  it  brings  out 
powerfully  the  character  both  present  and 
to  come.  It  is  a very  expressive  portrait, 
quite  representative  of  the  more  subtle 
classical  Derain.” 

Raymond  H.  Stetson,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Oberlin,  also  gives  a most  il- 
luminating criticism  from  quite  another 
point  of  view. 

“The  simplicity  of  the  drawing  and 
brushwork  gives  the  head  a character 
which  is  both  old  and  new.  There  is  a 
mere  line  to  separate  the  hair-mass  from 
the  face;  the  lips  are  defined  by  the  sim- 
ple red  of  the  brushstroke;  the  eyes  and 
brows  are  drawn  with  the  brush  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

“While  there  is  little  modeling  and  the 
shadows  are  barely  perceptible,  the  bony 
framework  of  the  bust  is  accurately  indi- 
cated and  the  higher  values  of  the  face 
bring  it  forward  in  contrast  with  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  It  is  a single  key  of  gold 
and  brown  but  the  work  is  careful,  accur- 
ate, and  the  single  intent  is  carried 
through.  The  means  used  are  slight  but 
the  placement  of  the  face  in  the  frame  of 
the  background  and  the  handling  of  every 
detail  is  consistent  and  effective.” 

In  these  times,  you  probably  ask,  and 
rightly,  how  is  the  Oberlin  Museum  able 
to  make  so  important  a purchase?  It  will 
interest  you  to  know  that  Two  years  ago, 
the  College  gave  permission  for  the  sale 
of  certain  objects  not  considered  museum 
material.  This  allowed  the  Curator  to 
dispose  of  a number  of  semi-precious 
stones  from  the  Olney  collection.  Only 
those  that  had  never  been  shown  'were 
sold ; the  rest  had  been  sorted  and  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
Oberlin  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright,  the  for- 
mer Curator.  The  fund  thus  received  has 
been  jealously  guarded  until  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  purchase  a worthy  addition 
to  the  Olney  collection. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  thank  the  gener- 
osity of  certain  members  of  the  faculty 
who,  knowing  that  the  Olney  fund  was 
not  quite  large  enough  to  buy  the  Derain, 
gave  the  remainder,  thus  making  the 
painting  more  truly  our  own. 


Play  Dates  Set 


“Berkeley  Square,”  the  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation’s first  major  production  of  the 
year,  will  be  given  Jan.  19-20  in  Warner 
Hall.  Miss  Frances  Nash  is  coaching. 
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Celebrate  50th  Year  of 
Taiku  Church  and 
Shansi  Mission 

For  three  days  this  fall,  beginning  Oc- 
tober 28,  ordinary  tasks  were  laid  aside 
as  hundreds  of  Chinese  Christians,  includ- 
ing  75  delegates  from  near-by  churches, 
gathered  at  Taiku,  Shansi,  to  recall  the 
past  and  look  ahead  into  the  future.  De- 
scendants and  surviving  friends  of  the 
early  workers  came  to  reconstruct  the 
fragmentary  memories  of  thirty-five  and 
forty  years  ago,  and  to  review  together 
the  achievements  of  the  Shansi  Mission, 
established  in  1882-83  by  a group  of  de- 
voted Oberlin  missionaries. 

The  first  day  of  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration was  given  over  to  exhibitions  rep- 
resenting both  past  and  present.  The 
Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  School  had  ex- 
hibits from  both  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial departments,  and  the  local  hos- 
pital of  the  Mission  arranged  a Public 
Health  exhibit.  But  greatest  interest  cen- 
tered around  the  displays  of  relics  of  the 
days  before  1900.  One  case  contained  old 
group  photographs,  and  the  visitors  as- 
sisted in  trying  to  establish  the  identity  of 
every  one  in  the  pictures.  From  various 
parts  of  China  and  America  came  old 
Bibles,  hymn  books,  articles  of  clothing 
and  other  things  that  had  belonged  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers.  From  Oberlin  came  a banner 
presented  to  Mrs.  Williams  when  she  re- 
turned to  America  before  1900.  It  bore 
the  names  of  the  donors,  including  many 
who  were  soon  to  lay  down  their  lives. 
When  displayed  this  fall,  over  30  names 
were  marked  with  gold  stars.  About 
1,500  visitors  came  to  view  the  exhibits. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  with 
anniversary  services  in  the  forenoon,  aft- 
ernoon and  evening.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Mr.  Fa-Ch’eng  Lin,  grand- 
son of  Elder  Lin,  the  first  convert  at 
Taiku  and  the  first  pastor  of  the  Taiku 
church.  Elder  Lin  was  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung’s 
teacher;  and  his  grave,  together  with 
those  of  the  other  martyrs,  is  in  the  quiet 
little  cemetery  on  the  campus  of  Oberlin- 
in-Shansi,  of  which  their  loyal  friend,  Dr. 
K’ung,  is  president.  At  the  morning  serv- 
ice Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin  F03  spoke  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Taiku  mission.  Mr. 
Lin  spoke  intimately  of  those  he  remem- 
bered so  well,  and  they  lived  again  in 
his  recollections  of  their  appearance  and 
personalities,  their  warm-hearted  work 
and  the  practical  expressions  of  their  love 
for  the  people,  old  and  young.  And  he 
spoke  eloquently  as  he  appealed  to  the 
Christians  of  the  present  to  “follow  in 
their  train.” 

One  of  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon 
was  Dr.  An,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
among  the  martyrs  at  Taiku.  The  church 
was  filled  for  all  three  services. 

The  climax  was  the  Memorial  Service 
held  Monday  morning  at  the  Martyr’s 


Cemetery  on  the  campus  of  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Memorial  School.  Several  hundred 
people  were  gathered  at  this  beautiful  and 
sacred  spot.  After  a short  address  by  Mr. 
Lin,  all  formed  a procession  and  marched 
around  the  chrysanthemum-covered 
mounds  singing,  “Up  from  the  grave  He 
arose.” 

The  pioneers  of  the  Shansi  mission 
were  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Stimson  t’8i 
and  Mrs.  Emily  Hall  Stimson  ’81. 


Ten  Thousand  Refugees 


From  Tunghsien,  in  the  province  of 
Hopei,  China,  comes  a message  from 
George  and  Gertrude  Wilder,  both  of  the 
Class  of  1891,  that  suggests  how  non- 
chalantly your  true  Oberlinite  can  adjust 
himself  to  sudden  and  trying  conditions. 

“I  do  have  something  to  report  this 
year,”  writes  Mr.  Wilder,  “though  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  a year  ago  when  my 
regular  job  of  helping  train  young  men 
for  rural  social  service  in  preaching  or 
teaching  was  the  same  as  always. 

‘‘This  last  May  we  taught  for  some 
time  with  the  Japanese  armies  steadily 
advancing  upon  us,  in  their  way,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  Peiping.  At  last,  when 
they  were  close  enough  to  throw  a few 
shells  into  our  city,  so  that  we  were 
flooded  with  ten  thousand  of  our  neigh- 
bors coming  to  us  for  protection  from 
their  own  armies  as  well  as  the  Japanese, 
we  gave  up  trying  to  keep  our  five  hun- 
dred students  in  Jefferson  Academy  and 
let  them  go  home;  except  for  the  theolo- 
gical students  and  some  others  who  were 
glad  to  stay  and  help  care  for  the  throngs 
that  lived  in  our  school  and  church  build- 
ings, cellars  and  verandahs  of  our  dwell- 
ing houses.  For  three  weeks  they  had 
splendid  practical  experience  in  managing 
crowds.  Then  the  seniors  and  theological 
students  came  in  for  half-days  in  recita- 
tions and  half  in  administering  emergency 
relief  to  the  myriads  who  found  them- 
selves eaten  out  of  house  and  home  by  the 
armies  of  both  sides.  We  distributed 
408  tons  and  more  of  food  to  some  65,000 
people,  making  countless  friends  for 
America  and  for  the  church.  The  grain 
was  given  by  Chinese  philanthropic  so- 
cieties that  entrusted  the  work  to  us. 
This  was  a new  job  for  six  weeks  that 
made  us  all  feel  that  we  were  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  made  us  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  to  help. 

“As  I write  we  can  hear  the  field  guns 
of  another  petty  civil  war  25  miles  north 
of  us,  that  may  bring  a repetition  of  the 
refugee  work  and  once  more  show  that 
the  church  is  the  one  agency  on  which  the 
people  can  depend  for  help  in  such  emer- 
gencies. 

“The  ladies  of  the  station,  among  them 
one  of  O.  C.  ’91,  were  much  engaged  in 
ministering  to  200  nursing  mothers  and  as 
many  more  underfed  children,  supplying 
them  with  suitable  food.” 


The  Outlook  For 
Basketball 

A squad  of  twenty-two  men  has  re- 
ported for  Oberlin's  1934  basketball  sea- 
son. Ten  seniors,  five  juniors  and  seven 
sophomores  make  up  the  list  of  prospects 
from  which  Coach  Butler  must  build  a 
practically  new  quintet. 

Of  the  five  or  six  veteran  players  of 
the  last  two  seasons,  all  but  one,  Darrel 
Yoakarn  ’34,  have  been  lost  by  gradua- 
tion. Yoakam,  squad  captain  with  two 
years  of  varsity  playing,  will  be  shifted 
from  forward  to  center  this  year.  Candi- 
dates for  the  other  berths  in  the  starting 
game  against  Kenyon  on  January  6 now 
appear  to  be  Bruce  Brickley  ’34  and  Wil- 
liam  Cameron  ’36  at  forward;  and  Russell 
Lampson  '34  and  Roger  Sperry  '35  at 
guard.  Richard  Baetz,  promising  sopho- 
more star  whose  football  career  was  cut 
short  by  a knee  injury  this  fall,  should  be 
in  shape  to  start  after  the  holidays,  and 
is  expected  to  win  a regular  position.  Of 
these  men,  Lampson  and  Sperry  have  had 
varsity  experience,  and  the  two  sopho- 
mores considerable  high  school  experience, 
as  well  as  training  on  the  freshman  squad 
last  year. 

Butler’s  main  difficulty,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  his  seasoned  play- 
ers are  seniors.  Even  though  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  building  a fairly  powerful  out- 
fit, much  of  the  material  that  should  go 
into  the  making  of  next  year’s  team  will 
have  graduated  and  the  whole  business 
will  be  to  do  over.  Besides  Baetz  and 
Cameron,  only  Johnny  Breckenridge  and 
Samuel  Cooper  among  the  sophomores 
have  had  enough  experience  at  the  pre- 
sent date  to  look  immediately  promising. 
It  is  likely  that  Butler  will  give  them  as 
much  opportunity  this  year  as  a heavy 
schedule  allows,  besides  trying  to  develop 
some  of  the  less  seasoned  men. 

The  team  will  again  be  short  and  light. 
Yoakam,  at  6’  3”,  is  the  tallest  man  on  the 
squad ; of  the  probable  first-string  men, 
Cameron  is  an  even  six  feet,  and  the 
others  are  all  smaller.  The  size  of  the 
players  is  one  definite  handicap  to  Ober- 
lin’s  1934  hopes;  another  is  the  number 
of  veteran  outfits  she  will  have  to  meet. 
Akron  and  Wooster,  for  instance,  each 
have  five  regulars  back ; Kenyon  and 
Denison  each  have  four.  Toledo  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  have  three,  and  Reserve 
two. 


Enter  Nancy 


We  wonder  how  Coach  Lysle  K.  Butler 
’25  felt  recently  when  he  found  himself 
the  father  of  a hockey-player  instead  of 
a full-back!  Nancy  greeted  her  father 
and  mother  (Dorothy  Morgan  c’23-’26)  on 
Tuesday,  December  5.  She  is  her  parents’ 
first. 
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Varied  Musical  Fare  This  Month 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


On  December  fourth  The  Detroit 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch  presented  the  Bach 
Bradenhurg  Concerto  No.  3,  Beethoven  > 
Seventh  Symphony,  and  Ritnsky-Kor- 
sakov’s  Scheherazade.  The  Concerto  for 
strings  alone  is  Scored  essentially  for 
three  homogeneous  groups  which  toss  the 
vigorous  rhythmic  patterns  back  and 
forth.  Unfortunately  at  times  the  play 
of  the  movement  wavered  and  muddied 
the  glorious  clarity  of  the  music.  It  was 
a pleasure  to  hear  the  chorale,  arranged 
by  Stock,  inserted  between  the  two  orig- 
inal movements  and  serving  as  a fine 
lvric  foil  for  the  allegros.  Many  were 
the  beauties  of  the  Beethoven  symphony 
that  were  brought  forth;  but  here  again, 
in  a work  in  which  rhythmic  pattern 
forms  so  essential  a part  that  Wagner 
was  led  to  call  it  the  “apotheosis  of  the 
dance” — here  again  the  orchestra  seemed 
frequently  to  lack  the  necessary  precision. 
Following  the  intermission  the  orchestra 
played  with  abandon  and  evident  pleas- 
ure the  Scheherazade  Suite.  The  riot  of 
color  and  the  vivid  contrasts  seemed 
more  fantastic  than  usual  after  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  and  the  audience  clamored 
for  more — which  they  got  with  a venge- 
ance in  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No. 
2. 

About  150  Oberlinites  attended  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra’s  presentation  of 
Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde,  with  Al- 
sen,  Althouse,  Bampton,  Barromeo  and 
Patton  as  principals.  The  modern  scenic 
settings  by  McConnell  and  the  artistic 
use  of  the  great  color  organ  at  Sever- 
ance Hall  added  to  a performance  which 
was  excellent.  The  orchestra  under  their 
new  conductor,  Mr.  Artur  Rodzinski, 
played  superbly. 

Certainly  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
in  recent  years  to  enjoy  a concert  of 
chamber  music  in  Warner  Hall  was  pres- 
ent on  the  evening  of  December  12  to 
hear  the  Conservatory  String  Quartet, 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Cerf,  Kessler,  and  Fra- 
ser. There  was  sparkle  and  joy  in  the 
Haydn  Quartet  in  D minor,  Op.  76,  No. 
2,  containing  that  strange  minuet  with 
its  boisterous  canon.  Great  contrast  was 
afforded  in  the  seldom  heard  Quartet  in 
E flat  minor,  Op.  30,  by  Tchaikovsky, 
with  its  Andante  funehre  e doloroso.  The 
great  treat  of  the  evening  came  in  the 
final  number  in  which  Mr.  Frederick 
Goerner,  ’cellist,  and  Mr.  George  Hard- 
esty, violist,  joined  the  quartet  in  pre- 
senting Brahms  Sextet  in  C major,  Op.  36. 
This  is  true  Brahms,  with  perhaps  a 
wider  band  of  contrast  from  the  pathos 
of  the  slow  movement  to  the  rousing 
jollity  of  the  Scherzo  than  we  often  find 
in  this  composer.  Alike  in  thr  most  sim- 
ple and  ethereal  passages  and  in  those 
requiring  a massive  force  and  color  the 


players  responded  as  one  in  a most  con- 
vincing and  beautiful  interpretation  of  a 
great  masterpiece. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  organ  recital  which 
Mr.  George  O.  Lillich  gave  on  the  War- 
ner Hall  organ  on  November  23.  How- 
ever, I have  heard  him  play  what  was 
the  crown  of  his  program,  the  great 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C minor,  bv 
Bach,  and  I know  what  pleasure  he  must 
have  brought  to  his  audience  in  this 
work.  The  program  included  a part  of 
the  Handel  Concerto  in  F major,  compo- 
sitions by  Byrd,  McKinley  and  Dupre, 
and  closed  with  Jepson’s  Toccata  in  G 
major. 

On  November  28  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Apollo  Theatre,  benefit  perform- 
ances of  Paul  Robeson’s  picture  of  Em- 
peror Jones  were  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda.  This  mu- 
sical scholarship  society  is  working  to- 
wards a scholarship  fund  which  was  in- 
creased by  $120  through  this  benefit. 

Gulick  to  Head  Public 
Service  Research 

Dr.  Luther  II.  Gulick  ’14.  of  Columbia, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, has  been  chosen  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  as  director  of 
research  in  a national  survey  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  to  be  undertaken  during  the 
year  1934.  Every  branch  of  public  serv- 
ice, from  that  of  street-cleaner  to  that  of 
senator,  will  be  investigated  in  the  course 
of  the  survey,  and  positions  held  by  ap- 
proximately 2,500,000  local,  state  and 
federal  employees  carefully  studied.  The 
project  has  the  approval  and  sympathy 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  one  of  the  Rockefeller  trust 
funds.  Dr.  L.  D.  Coffman,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, the  official  title  of  which  is  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Per- 
sonnel. The  other  Commission  members 
are  to  be  Louis  Brownlow  of  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House,  Chicago; 
Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad;  A.  L.  Day 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
Washington;  and  C.  E.  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  according 
to  Dr.  Robert  T.  Crane,  director  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  will  be 
to  make  constructive  recommendations  on 
America’s  handling  of  her  public  service 
problem.  The  commission  will  consider 
policy  and  method  in  the  selection,  train- 
ing, promotion  and  tenure  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  personnel  of  na- 


Dr.  Luther  Gulick 

tional,  state  and  local  governments.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  $4,000,000,000  annually  is 
paid  by  the  American  public  in  salaries  to 
public  officials. 

The  investigation,  Dr.  Gulick  is  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
of  December  11  as  saying,  is  not  primarily 
aimed  at  attacking  political  corruption  or 
the  spoils  system.  It  will  instead  endeavor 
by  presenting  the  facts,  to  show  the  in- 
teresting experiments  we  have  made  along 
these  lines  in  America,  to  point  out  the 
lessons  we  can  profitably  learn  from  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  to  create  a new  pub- 
lic attitude  which  will  demand  a higher 
class  of  public  servants  in  every  position. 

The  present  time,  Dr.  Gulick  said, 
seems  especially  appropriate  for  such  a 
survey.  The  increasing  demand  for 
technical  training  in  these  positions,  and 
the  closing,  through  the  depression,  cf 
many  of  the  doors  of  business  to  young 
men,  with  their  consequent  interest  in  pub- 
lic service  as  an  outlet,  are  but  two  of  the 
factors  making  the  work,  undertaken  now’, 
of  more  than  ordinary  timeliness  and  im- 
portance. 

The  facts  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  at  the  end  of  a year. 

To  Represent  Russian 
Theatres 

Oliver  M.  Sayler  ’09  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  two  official  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  the 
Kamerny  Theatre  of  Moscowr  and  The 
Georgian  National  Theatre,  now  that  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  this  country  have  been  resumed. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  for 
November  25,  he  and  his  associate  will 
have  the  power  to  negotiate  tours  for 
these  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  also  conduct  two  drama-study  groups 
through  Russia  next  fall. 


Alumni  Celebrate  December  3 


Baltimore 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  Oberlin 
alumni  met  on  December  io  for  its  cen- 
tennial meeting  at  the  home  of  the  presi- 
dent, Bliss  R.  Forbush,  acad. 

About  twenty-five  members  were  present, 
including  an  unusual  proportion  of  new 
people.  The  presence  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  our  midst  is  responsible  for 
the  changing  personnel  of  our  group.  We 
have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  of 
these  “migratory”  workers;  we  regret  to 
lose  our  members,  but  we  do  not  expect 
our  alumni  to  continue  at  the  Hopkins 
indefinitely!  Besides  the  usual  talk-fest 
and  tea,  the  messages  of  President  Wil- 
kins and  of  Dr.  Mosher  were  read,  and 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Howell  ’32  reminisced 
about  recent  Oberlin  and  answered  the 
questions  of  the  older  members  (’c>5-’2o 
is  patriarchal  in  our  group!) — M.  E.  A. 


Southern  California 

The  Oberlin  College  Association  of 
Southern  California  met  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  3,  to  commemorate 
Founders’  Day.  Over  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  in  attendance,  with  not  quite 
as  many  years  represented.  The  oldest  in 
the  group  was  Mrs.  Frances  Steele  Pratt 
who  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1869. 

Three  vocal  numbers  were  given  by 
Miss  Devona  Doxie  c’31  and  a piano  se- 
lection by  Mrs.  Edwin  Trethaway  (Eliza- 
beth Burnett  ’31).  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Gale 
of  the  Class  of  1880  gave  a pleasing  talk 
picturing  the  first  work  of  Shipherd  and 
Stewart  in  the  founding  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Gale  also  gave  a very  touch- 
ing tribute  to  President  Emeritus  King. 

President  Wilkins’  letter  of  greeting  to 
the  Alumni  of  Oberlin  College  and  a mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  were 
read  by  the  secretary.  A telegram  was 
sent  President  Wilkins  in  the  name  of 
the  Association.  Junius  L.  Meriam  ’95 
read,  in  translation,  three  German  stories 
about  Fritz  Oberlin,  after  whom  the  Col- 
lege was  named.  These  stories,  found  in 
an  old  reader  used  a century  ago  in  Ger- 
many, picture  the  noble  character  of  the 
boy  Oberlin,  which  character  our  College 
continues  to  espouse. — J.  L.  M. 


Syracuse 

On  the  evening  of  December  ir,  Cen- 
tral New  York  alumni  and  friends  of 
Oberlin  gathered  at  the  home  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  general  Alumni  Association, 
Dean  W.  E.  Mosher  ’99,  in  Syracuse.  In 
spite  of  the  wild  storm  and  bitter  cold, 
a goodly  number  greeted  the  three  guests 
from  Oberlin — Dr.  Bohn,  bringing  word 
of  the  Centennial  and  Founders’  Day  cel- 
ebrations; Mr.  Seaman,  urging  alumni  co- 


operation in  plans  for  selective  admis- 
sion; and  Mr.  Kennedy,  presenting  the 
advantages  and  needs  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

A lively  “experience  meeting”  followed, 
Dr.  Mosher’s  remarks  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  getting  the  views  of  re- 
cent graduates  on  college  affairs. 

Others  present:  Professor  Harvey  W. 
Peck  05;  Mrs.  Peck;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Broad  (Sarah  Gowing  c’oo- 
’03);  Edwin  C.  Scott  acad. ’95-’oo ; Mrs. 
Scott;  William  Scott;  James  P.  Stimson 
acad.  ’98-’99 ; Mrs.  Irene  Merrick  Stim- 
son ’09;  Frances  M.  Flower  ’27;  Marshall 
W.  Downing  ’94;  Frances  Downing  ’23; 
Richard  Downing  ’3 1-’32 ; Laurence  T. 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rogers  '26  (Ruth  Place 
’29)  of  Cortland;  Lawrence  T.  Cowdery 
’16;  Mrs.  Ruth  Richardson  Cowdery  ’15; 
Mrs.  Laura  Camp  Mosher  c’98-’oo;  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  S.  Patterson  ’95;  Dr.  Arthur 
N.  Curtiss  ’18;  Mrs.  Curtiss;  George  W. 
Harwood  ’31;  Myron  H.  Luke  ’29;  Gar- 
net J.  Knights  ’23 ; Elizabeth  M.  Voor- 
hees  ’33;  Gordon  F.  Mills  ’33;  Carrie 
Anna  Benham  ’10;  Claribel  Calkins  ’94. 

C.  C. 


Pittsburgh 

Seventy-five  members  and  friends  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Oberlin  Club  met  to  honor 
the  founders  of  the  College  December  3, 
from  four  to  six,  at  the  College  Club. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  the  social 
chairman,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Snyder  ’27, 
and  after  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
Bayle  ’05,  the  following  program  was 
given:  “Facts  about  the  Founders” — Dr. 
Robert  Gregg  ’23 ; piano  solo,  Catherine 
J.  McCullough  c’33;  “The  Days  of  Pro- 
fessor Anderegg” — by  his  son  Dr.  Fred 
Anderegg  ’10;  flute  solo,  Dr.  Harvey,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Harvey  (Alice  C. 
Wilson)  c’09 ; “The  Oberlin  Way” — re- 
view of  Miss  Hosford’s  article,  by  Mrs. 
Gustave  W.  Seaman  (Elinore  N.  Jones) 
’98;  soprano  solo,  Miss  Mary  Williams; 
“Social  Life  of  Modern  Oberlin,”  Mrs. 
O.  Leonard  V.  Brandis  (Beryl  Spicer) 
c’31;  original  piano  composition,  Made- 
lame  Emich  c’30. 

Dr.  Mosher’s  letter  was  read  by  J. 
Chester  Dalzell  ’10,  and  President  Wil- 
kins’ letter  by  Charles  H.  Adams  ’21. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  tea 
was  served  by  Alice  Stirling  ’29,  Annis 
M.  Dougall  ’29,  Sylvia  Geegan  ’29,  Vir- 
ginia Ebert  ’29,  Ruth  Eichleay  ’28  and 
Virginia  Eichleay  ’32. 

The  hostesses  were  Mrs.  Birger  Eng- 
strom  (Gertrude  Schuchman)  ’18,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Cobaugh  (Helen  Shultz) 
’27;  Mrs.  Charles  II.  Adams  (Muriel 
Easton)  '22,  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  C. 
Scott  (Sara  Park)  ’22. 


Neiv  York 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  the  College 
at  its  Annual  Dinner  on  the  evening  of 
November  23,  at  the  Western  Universi- 
ties Club,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

The  dinner  was  served  on  the  57th 
floor  dining  room  after  a reception  in 
the  59th  floor  lounge.  Following  the 
dinner  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82,  Senior 
Trustee  of  the  College,  told  in  his  in- 
imitable way  of  his  experiences  at  Ober- 
lin during  the  past  sixty  years.  Dr.  R. 
A.  Jelliffe,  who  is  spending  a sabbatical 
semester  in  New  York,  provided  running 
comment  on  pictures  of  the  old  and  the 
new  Oberlin  that  were  thrown  on  a 
screen  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  then 
explained  the  motion  pictures  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commencement  that  were  taken 
last  June.  A note  of  thanks  is  due  Sec- 
retary George  M.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seaman  for  their  work  in  pre- 
paring these  pictures,  both  the  photo- 
graphs and  the  movies,  for  our  use. 
Norval  R.  Houston  ’33,  accompanied  on 
the  piano  by  Lionel  Lightner  ’33,  sang 
“Oberlin  Hail,”  and  at  the  end  of  the 
program  sang  one  verse  of  the  “Evening 
Hymn”  and  led  the  whole  group  in  sing- 
ing the  chorus. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  sat  down 
to  the  dinner  and  some  fifteen  more 
came  in  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  evening,  making  it  the  largest  Ober- 
lin group  ever  assembled  in  New  York 
with  the  exception  of  the  gathering  six 
years  ago  when  President  Wilkins  visited 
the  New  York  chapter. 


Minneapolis 

Some  fifty  Twin-City  alumni  celebrated 
Founders’  Day  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  “Mox”  Lindquist  ’08' 
and  his  officers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  program. 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Grant  ’27,  now  in- 
structor in  the  botany  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  showed  slides 
and  spoke  of  his  year’s  research  in  the 
Society  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Mr. 
Ben  Henry  Smith  ’o4-’o6,  with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Muller  c’i8-’2o  at  the  piano,  con- 
tributed generously  with  his  singing.  Mr. 
Robert  Fullerton  c’97-’99  led  in  the  sing- 
ing of  Oberlin  songs. 

Cine-pictures  of  the  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion in  June  were  shown.  The  Twin- 
City  Association  is  perhaps  unique  in  that 
it  possesses  its  own  pictures  of  the  Centen- 
ary, and  takes  this  occasion  to  express  its 
gratitude  to  Professor  C.  W.  Savage  ’93, 
Dr.  J.  II.  Nichols  ’ii,  and  the  Princehorn 
Brothers  who  cooperated  in  making  the 
picture  possible. — Mrs.  J.  V.  P. 
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Washington 

Alumni  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  held  a 
vesper  service  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  on  December  3,  1933,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  first  class  work  of  Oberlin 
a century  before.  Hon.  Ernest  H.  Van 
Fossan,  Class  of  1909,  presided. 

Besides  congregational  singing,  the  pro- 
gram included  the  following  musical 
numbers:  organ  prelude.  March  in  the 
Wilderness,  from  “Palestine  Suite”  — 
composed  and  played  by  R.  Deane  Shu  re 
c’07 ; offertory,  Lento  by  Sebastian  Lee, 
and  Prelude  by  Chopin  played  by  two  fu- 
ture Oberlin  students  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, Frederick  and  Howard  Blachly; 
solo,  l Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lvueth 
(from  Handel’s  “Messiah”) — sung  by  Mr;. 
James  C.  Webster  (Estelle  Pinkney  c’i6) 
accompanied  by  Prof.  Roy  \V.  Tibbs  ’12; 
reception  music  during  social  hour: 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Radde  Emery  c’22,  Pre- 
lude (Mendelssohn)  ; Swing  Song  (Pro- 
fessor Orville  Lindquist  c’oi)  ; Juba 
Dance  (Dr.  Nathaniel  Dett  c’o8). 

The  audience  heard  greetings  from 
President  Wilkins  and  Dean  Mosher; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Alan  A.  Stockdale,  read  one  of  Dean 
Bosworth’s  prayers. 

Brief  speeches  were  made  as  follows: 
President  Wilkins — Mrs.  W.  Bradford 

Bayliss  k ’26;  Presidents  Mahan  and  Fin- 
ney— Rev.  Elihu  Barnard,  Class  of  i860 
(read  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Delos  O. 
Kinsman  ’87.  The  audience  rose  to 
honor  Mr.  Barnard,  Oberlin’s  oldest  liv- 
ing graduate,  who  was  present  to  greet 
them).  President  Fairchild  was  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  ’84;  The 
Fairchilds  and  Oberlin — Mr.  Milton 
Fairchild  ’90;  Oberlin  in  the  i88o’s  — 
Dr.  John  M.  P.  Metcalf  ’85;  Dr.  And- 
rews— Mr.  E.  Deane  Shure  c’07;  Presi- 
dent King — Mr.  Philip  P.  Gott  ’15;  Past, 
Present,  and  Future — Mrs.  Miriam  Oat- 
man  Blachly  ’12. 

The  formal  program  was  followed  by 
a social  hour,  at  which  tea  and  refresh- 
ments were  pleasant  accompaniments  to 
the  greetings  and  reminiscences. 

M.  O.  B. 


Kalamazoo 

On  the  Sunday  of  Founders’  Day,  the 
graduates  of  Oberlin  College  in  Kalama- 
zoo met  for  supper  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Gerpheide  (Vera  DeLano  ’15). 
Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
pheide, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Morris  ’09 
(Laura  VanCleve  ’09),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  P.  Lahman  ’21  (Hazel  Robin- 
son 21),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Belden  ’09, 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Campbell  ’24  (Frances 
DeLano),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Mickey 
*12,  (Laura  Anderegg  ’10). 

Mr.  Morris  reported  the  sending  of  a 
telegram  to  be  read  at  the  Founders’ 
Day  program  in  Finney  Chapel.  After 
a business  meeting  the  evening  was  spent 
informally. 

L.  A.  M. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Chapter  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  College  at  a meeting  held 
at  the  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
D.  Callendar  ’95  (Sylvia  M.  Cornell  ’97). 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  80 
alumni  from  Detroit  and  nearby  towns. 
Nearly  all  classes  back  as  far  as  1878 
were  represented.  Mrs.  Lucy  Chambers 
Bassett  ’78  was  the  member  of  the  oldest 
class  represented. 

Greetings  and  messages  from  President 
Wilkins  of  the  College  and  President 
Mosher  of  the  Alumni  Association  -were 
read.  Old  and  new  songs  of  Oberlin  were 
sung  by  the  group.  Talks  on  “Impres- 
sions of  Oberlin”  were  given  by  Miss 
Emilie  A.  Jones  ’28,  Mr.  James  H.  Clark 
’28,  Judge  Sherman  D.  Callendar  ’95,  and 
Mr.  James  Schermerhorn  ’83-84.  The 
speakers  stressed  the  ideals  of  Oberlin 
and  told  of  the  personalities  and  condi- 
tions at  Oberlin  during  their  own  student 
days.  Some  of  the  problems  of  today  and 
the  changes  in  Oberlin  were  discussed. 

A meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  an- 
nounced for  March  16  on  which  date  Mr. 
Seaman  and  Dr.  Bohn  of  the  College  will 
speak.  This  will  be  the  date  for  the 
Annual  Dinner  and  Dance. — R.  W.  W. 


Northern  California 

About  thirty-five  members  of  the 

Northern  California  Chapter  met  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Tooze  (Ruth 
Anderson  ’14)  on  Sunday,  Dec.  3,  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Oberlin  College.  The  group 
gathered  for  supper  and  an  informal 

evening  of  Oberlin  songs  and  impromptu 
talks. 

Dr.  Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys  ’07  and  Ar- 
thur B.  Griffiths  ’18  read  the  letters 
which  had  been  sent  by  President  Wil- 
kins and  Dr.  Mosher,  and  a copy  of  the 
telegram  of  greeting  which  was  sent 
from  our  Association  to  President 

Wilkins. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Baldwin  (Ella  V.  Bil- 
lings) of  the  Class  of  1873  was  the  old- 
est graduate  present,  and  delighted  us 
with  her  vivid  reminiscences  of  those 
early  days.  Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Brittain 

(Martha  Louise  Clark)  of  the  Class  of 
1881  was  also  present,  and  centered  her 
stories  about  Madame  Johnston.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kofoid  ’90  (Carrie  Winter  ’90) 

had  been  in  Oberlin  for  the  Centennial 
in  June,  and  were  able  to  give  us  a very 
interesting  account  of  that.  Professor 

emeritus  Kirke  L.  Cowdery  and  Mrs. 
Cowdery  (Mary  E.  Taylor  ’90)  who  are 
in  Palo  Alto  this  year  with  their  son 
Karl  ’15,  could  remember  interesting  and 
delightful  stories  about  some  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  early  days.  Altogether  we  had 
a most  satisfactory  evening,  and  all  went 
away  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
Oberlin  is  a great  institution! 

F.  B.  B.  & C.  N. 


( greater  Boston 

Sunday  afternoon,  December  3rd,  found 
64  alumni  of  Greater  Boston  packed  into 
the  delightful  home  of  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Bent  ’22  in  Cambridge.  We  were  there 
to  share  in  the  nation-wide  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Founders’ 
Day,  and  to  renew  our  Oberlin  friend- 
ships. 

The  chapter  president  extended  cordial 
greetings  and  told  of  some  grand  good 
times  planned  for  this  year,  such  as  ski 
parties,  hikes  and  sails.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a fine  letter  from  President 
Wilkins,  read  by  Doris  Simonds  c’28 
and  a message  from  Dr.  Mosher  read 
to  us  by  Dr.  Bent.  All  shared  a tele- 
gram of  greeting  to  Oberlin. 

The  main  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
a lively  program  depicting  Oberlin 
through  the  years  from  1833-1933.  Dr. 
Wynn  C.  Fairfield  ’07,  told  of  accounts 
from  Oberliniana,  of  those  days  when  the 
regular  menu  was  bread,  with  cream  on 
Sundays,  and  when  it  was  stated  that  a 
couple  should  always  have  “a  chair  be- 
tween them.” 

Professor  Alfred  II.  Meyer  c’10  re- 
viewed the  beginnings  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  and  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Caroline  Shaw  c’94-03,  c’07- 
’08  told  about  the  Oberlin  Academy. 
Reverend  Rolland  E.  Wolfe  t’28  gave 
many  facts  about  Council  Hall,  and  Miss 
Mary  D.  Uline  ’06  told  of  Johann  Fried- 
rich Oberlin  and  of  her  visit  to  his  church 
at  Strassburg. 

Oberlin  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
was  discussed  in  a lighter  vein  by 

Messrs.  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill  ’96,  Eliott 
Grabill  ’32,  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Spence 
’32. 

A lively  kindergarten  group  of  Ober- 
linites,  delegated  to  the  third  floor  and 
run  in  conjunction  with  this  meeting, 
added  emphasis  to  the  remarks  being 
given  on  the  first  floor. 

After  some  Oberlin  songs  by  the  as- 
sembled group,  a delicious  buffet  supper 
was  served  and  each  one  visited  with  his 
or  her  neighbor  and  renewed  acquaint- 
ances in  true  Oberlin  fashion. 

E.  R.  T. 


Dayton 

About  thirty  Dayton  alumni  enjoyed 
the  Centennial-Commencement  pictures 
which  were  shown  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Seaman  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Auditorium, 
November  seventeenth.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Seaman  presented  the  nation-wide  plan 
for  alumni  aid  in  recruiting  students  for 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Lilly  h.w.’i9 
w-as  appointed  chairman  of  a committee 
of  the  Dayton  alumni  to  interest  high 
school  pupils  and  to  encourage  them  to 
select  Oberlin  College.  We  are  co-opera- 
ting enthusiastically  with  the  College  in 
carrying  out  this  program. — C.  B. 
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Milwaukee 


Idaho  Chapter 


New  Haven 

Some  forty  of  the  113  Oberlinites  living 
in  or  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  met  on 
Founders’  Day  to  hear  the  letters  from 
President  Wilkins  and  Professor  Mosher, 
to  discuss  Oberlin  and  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  unexpectedly  meeting  a long-lost 
friend  or  two.  The  meeting  was  “chair- 
manned”  by  Ralph  L.  Cheney  ’98,  who 
invited  Socrates  (in  the  person  of  Earl 

F.  Adams  ’01)  to  lead  us  in  discussion 
and  review  of  Oberlin  as  we  collectively 
have  known  it  for  several  generations. 
Youth  is  cruel,  and  many  of  the  com- 
ments of  recent  graduates  were  particu- 
larly caustic  regarding  segregation  of 
sexes,  availability  of  food  for  men  in 
women’s  houses  and  other  provocative 
topics.  Many  of  us  were  concerned  about 
the  need  of  improved  facilities  in  the 
science  departments,  though  some  of  js 
felt  that  money  is  as  wisely  spent  upon 
teachers  as  upon  apparatus.  We  also,  of 
course,  allowed  ourselves  a certain  amount 
of  back-patting:  we  admitted  that  Oberlin 
graduates  are  outstandingly  well  pre- 
pared among  graduate  students  (we  even 
dared  to  bring  Yale  in  for  comparison)  ; 
that,  as  a group,  we  are  unusually  well 
adjusted  socially;  and  that  the  concern 
shown  by  present  Oberlin  students  in  our 
social,  economic  and  political  fates  should 
be  a source  of  great  pride  to  us. 

A committee  of  Mrs.  Ilughbert  H.  Lan- 
dram  (Margaret  M.  Edgar  ’28),  George 

G.  Hubbard  ’14  and  Florien  Heiser  ’26 
was  appointed  to  arrange  a meeting  for 
February  9th  to  welcome  Messrs.  Seaman 
and  Bohn  and  to  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  a permanent  Oberlin  organiza- 
tion in  New  Haven. — F.  H. 


Fort  Wayne 

The  Fort  Wayne  Oberlin  group  met  to 
celebrate  Founders’  Day  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 3,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  An- 
drew Burry  (academy  ’98-’oo)  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  read  the  messages 
from  President  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Habegger  ’14  of 
Berne,  Indiana,  sang  several  duets  and 
then  Mr.  Habegger  led  the  group  in  the 
singing  of  Oberlin  songs.  LaMar  Leh- 
man ’2 6 had  written  a skit  called  “Ober- 
lin Reflections,”  which  he  and  Peg  Pocock 
’32  put  on.  Before  the  meeting  closed,  it 
was  decided  that  the  group  should  be 
organized  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
March  meeting.  Mr.  LeMar  Lehman  was 
chosen  president  and  Peg  Pocock  named 
secretary.  Mr.  Habegger  led  the  group  in 
singing  the  “Alma  Mater”  and  then  a 
very  enjoyable  social  hour  was  spent  in 
visiting.  Mrs.  Clifton  Sprungcr  (Naomi 
Haecker  c’23-’24)  and  Mary  G.  Pocock 
’30,  served  the  tea  and  cookies.  About 
twenty-five  people  were  at  the  meeting. 

— J.  M.  P. 


Founders’  Day  in  Milwaukee  was  cele- 
brated at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Els- 
ton L.  Belknap  (Helen  E.  Jelinek)  ’18. 
The  event  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  successful  that  has  ever  been  held. 

Beginning  with  a community  supper  at 
6:30  p.  m.,  the  thirty-eight  Oberlinites 
from  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  enjoyed  a 
full  evening  of  activity.  The  letters  from 
President  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Mosher  were 
read;  songs  were  sung  and  the  story 
of  Oberlin’s  Century  of  Progress  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Ferris  (Florence 
Kissel  ’14).  She  presented  the  story  as 
a radio  broadcast,  announcing  all  the 
major  events  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

Mrs.  Loring  T.  Hammond  (Marion  E. 
Bow  ’25),  vice  president  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Chapter,  presided.  She  announced 
the  plans  for  the  January  10,  1934*  meet- 
ing with  William  II.  Seaman  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  Bohn  who  will  be  visiting  this  city  in 
search  of  good  Oberlin  timber.  The  Jan- 
uary meeting  will  be  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  P.  Edwards  ’14, 
7504  Watson  Avenue,  Wauwatosa. 

Preparatory  to  the  January  meeting,  each 
alumnus  was  asked  to  record  the  names 
and  addresses  of  likely  candidates  for  the 
Class  of  1938. — E.  B.  Z. 


Omaha 

In  response  to  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mr.  Harley  G.  Moorehead  ’99,  president 
of  the  local  Oberlin  Alumni  Association, 
twenty-nine  former  members  of  Oberlin 
assembled  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moorhead  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  3.  There  we  exchanged  recol- 
lections of  Oberlin  as  it  was  in  days  of 
yore  and  from  those  recently  attending 
were  informed  of  progress  made.  It  was 
a most  delightful  evening.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S. 
McIntosh  ,77J79,  (Olive  R.  Mason 
’8o-’82),  who  had  many  things  of  in- 
terest to  tell.  Some  of  us  who  have 
come  to  think  we  are  old  timers  among 
alumni  found  ourselves  mere  infants  in 
comparison ! 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Gerdon  W.  No- 
ble of  the  Class  of  ’85  who  had  attended 
both  the  50th  and  75th  birthday  anni- 
versaries of  Oberlin’s  founding  and  who 
had  much  to  tell  us  concerning  the 
ideals  which  inspired  its  origin  and  ac- 
counted for  its  growth.  Dr.  Lewis  B. 
McCullough  ’32  and  Harley  G.  Moor- 
head, Jr.,  ’30  were  the  two  who  brought 
Oberlin  up-to-date  for  us  as  well  as  gave 
us  a vision  of  Oberlin  of  the  future.  In 
one  thing  we  could  praise  Oberlin  in 
common — in  song. 

Those  present  learned  with  pleasure 
that  on  March  5,  1934,  we  are  assured  a 
visit  by  President  Wilkins,  and  pledged 
their  presence  on  that  occasion. 

M.  G.  B. 


On  the  evening  of  December  3 the 
alumni  and  former  students  of  Oberlin  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boise,  Idaho,  met  for  din- 
ner at  the  Owyhee  Hotel  in  Boise.  While 
the  crowd  was  not  too  large,  it  made  up 
in  enthusiasm  what  it  lacked  in  numbers. 

We  had  expected  to  have  Doctor  E.  A. 
Paddock  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  of  the  Class 
of  ’72  address  us,  but  Doctor  Paddock 
is  in  the  East  and  at  last  minute  notice 
Doctor  S.  B.  Dudley  ’93  of  Caldwell 
filled  in. 

Messages  from  both  Doctor  Wilkins 
and  Doctor  Mosher  were  read,  and  we 
perfected  a permanent  organization  with 
dues  and  arranged  that  a dinner  should 
be  held  annually.  The  former  officers 
were  reelected. — J.  P. 


Oregon  Chapter 

The  Oregon-Oberlin  Association  cele- 
brated Founders’  Day  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Bertha  Tontz  ’o5-’o8,  1746  S.  E. 
36th  Avenue,  Portland.  Because  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  it  had  been  impossible 
to  notify  everybody,  so  there  were  but 
twenty  in  attendance.  Nevertheless,  the 
evening  was  most  enjoyable  and  helped 
cement  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  to  Oberlin.  President 
Marcus  M.  Matthiessen  (’99-’c>3)  pre- 
sided, and  read  the  special  messages  sent 
by  President  Wilkins  and  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, both  of  which  were  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Miss  Alice  H.  Cole  ’09  read  a detailed 
and  interesting  report  of  the  Centennial 
Commencement,  particularly  the  musical 
events  as  she  had  sung  in  the  choruses 
with  the  other  returning  alumni.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  L.  Bates  ’76  supplemented 
Miss  Cole’s  report,  recounting  some  of 
the  anecdotes  told  by  the  speakers  and 
adding  little  human  interest  touches. 
Mrs.  Juanita  Kilbourn  Clauss  (’io-’i3) 
sang  most  charmingly  four  of  her  own 
compositions,  and  then  played  for  “con- 
gregation” singing  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  Oberlin  songs. 

There  had  been  no  meeting  held  for 
more  than  a year,  so  the  president  ap- 
pointed a nominating  committee  which 
shortly  brought  in  the  following  list  of 
names  for  officers:  President,  George  J. 
Clauss  ’15;  Vice  president,  Alice  II.  Cole 
’09;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Herren 
(Ethel  G.  Peterson  ’01)  ; Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Courtland  L.  Booth  (Juanita  Snyder  ’08). 
These  names  were  promptly  declared 
elected. 

Mrs.  Clauss  and  Miss  Jean  Shupp 
c’93,  both  tendered  invitations  for  the 
Oberlinites  to  meet  at  their  homes  in  the 
near  future.  Informal  visiting  and  the 
enjoyment  of  delicious  refreshments  con- 
cluded the  program  of  the  evening. 

E.  P.  H. 
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P ainesville 

The  Lake  County  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation had  their  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  Monday,  December  4,  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  First  Church  Congregational, 
Painesville,  Ohio.  About  fifty  people  at- 
tended the  dinner  in  honor  of  Oberlin’s 
“birthday.”  The  guests  from  Oberlin 
were  Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  William  Seaman. 

After  the  dinner  and  some  impromptu 
but  impressive  singing,  we  heard  an  in- 
teresting talk  by  Dr.  Bohn  on  “Highlights 
in  Oberlin  History”  and  a good  discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Seaman  on  alumni  co-oper- 
ation in  selecting  new  students.  Three 
good  reels  of  Oberlin  movies  were  shown. 
No  new  officers  were  elected  and  the  As- 
sociation treasury  remained  barren. 

— C.  H.  B. 


Composer  Honored 


R.  Deane  Shure  c’07,  American  com- 
poser, has  been  honored  with  an  invita- 
tion to  play  his  organ  suite,  “Twelve 
Impressions  of  the  Holy  Land,”  in  Jeru- 
salem on  August  15,  1934.  With  Mrs. 
Shure  and  a party  of  ten  he  will  sail 
from  New  York  July  24,  on  the  steam- 
ship Exochorda.  He  plans  to  give  a se- 
ries of  recitals  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Staunton,  Vinton,  South- 
ern Seminary,  Charlottesville,  Annapolis, 
Front  Royal,  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  Shure  is  director  of  music  for  Mt. 
Vernon  Place  M.  E.  Church,  South 
Washington. 


Theological  Directory 

( Concluded ) 


King,  John  D.,  D.B. 

Ad. — 1S9  West  College  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Kuehn,  Rudolph  M.,  D.B. 

Ad. — 818  S.  10th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Peckham,  John  L.,  S.T.M. 

Ad. — 215  Main  Street,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Perkins,  James  C.,  S.T.M. 

Minister,  Congregational  Church,  Re- 
gent, N.  D. 

Rankin,  Walton  W.,  D.B. 

Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Stowell,  Allen  R.,  S.T.M. 

Minister,  Congregational  Church, 
Lodi,  111.  Ad. — Box  164. 

Swihart,  Robert  E.,  D.B. 

Minister,  Methodist  Church,  North 
Bloomfield,  Ohio. 

Taiima,  Mrs.  Matsue,  A.M. 

Teaching  in  Doshisha  High  School, 
Kyoto,  . Japan.  Ad. — c/o  Doshisha 
University. 

Tajima,  Morito,  D.B.,  A.M. 

Religious  Counselor,  Doshisha  Univer- 
sity, Kyoto,  Japan.  Ad. — c/o  Do- 
shisha University. 

Watson,  Melvin  H.,  D.B. 

Student,  School  of  Theology,  Oberlin. 
Ad. — Morgan  Hall. 

Wee,  Hayjin,  D.B. 

Ad.  12539  Woodrow  Wilson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Studies  Music  of  South- 
ern Indian  Tribes 

Miss  Frances  Densmore  h’  a.m.  ’24,  col- 
laborator in  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  and  acknowledged  authority  in 
the  field  of  American  Indian  music,  re- 
ports the  completion  of  another  year’s 
successful  work. 

“A  survey  of  the  music  of  Indians  liv- 
ing in  the  Gulf  States  was  made  during 
the  winter  of  1932-33,”  she  writes.  “The 
work  began  with  the  Alibamu  tribe  in 
Texas,  more  than  60  old  songs  being  re- 
corded by  the  chief.  Next  the  Chitimacha 
in  the  Acadian  region  of  Louisiana  was 
visited.  Only  50  members  of  the  tribe 
survive  and  all  the  songs  had  been  for- 
gotten, but  valuable  information  on  old 
musical  customs  was  obtained,  showing 
that  the  usages  pertaining  to  music  were 
the  same  here  as  in  other  tribes. 

“The  Choctaw,  living  near  Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi,  retain  their  old  ways, 
and  many  songs  were  recorded  by  an 
old  medicine  man,  a leader  of  the  dancing, 
and  other  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
dances  were  witnessed  and  are  different 
from  those  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  in 
that  a majority  are  without  any  accom- 
paniment. The  Choctaw  have  no  rattle, 
and  use  a drum  with  only  one  song, 
which  is  sung  for  success  in  the  ball 
game.  They  do  not  stamp  their  feet  or 
clap  their  hands  while  dancing,  but  a few 
dances  are  accompanied  by  the  striking 
together  of  two  short  sticks. 

“The  fourth  tribe  visited  was  the 
Seminole  in  the  cabbage  palm  region  west 
of  Okeechobee.  The  confidence  of  these 
Indians  had  been  won  on  a previous  trip. 
Several  singers  recorded  old  dance  songs, 
and  an  old  medicine  woman  recorded  the 
songs  she  uses  when  treating  the  sick.  One 
purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  ascertain 
the  distribution  of  a certain  period  for- 
mation of  melody,  previously  found  among 
the  Florida  Seminole,  the  Yuma  of  Ari- 
zona and  other  widely  separated  tribes. 
This  was  not  found  among  the  Alibamu 
but  occurred  in  Choctaw  songs  and  ap- 
peared again  in  Seminole  songs.  This  oc- 
currence suggests  former  contacts  of  tribes. 
Specimens  of  musical  instruments,  bas- 
ketry and  costumes  were  obtained  and 
many  photographs  were  taken,  including 
portraits  of  singers  and  pictures  of  the 
environment  of  the  several  tribes. 

“Articles  have  been  published  in  The 
American  Anthropologist  and  other  per- 
iodicals during  the  year.” 

Miss  Densmore,  who  knows  more  about 
Indian  music  than  any  other  single  per- 
son in  the  country,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  since  1907. 
She  has  traveled  through  the  entire 
United  States,  winning  the  friendly  con- 
fidence of  the  different  tribes  and  record- 
ing thousands  of  songs.  She  has  also 
collected  specimens  of  native  craft,  par- 
ticularly those  pertaining  to  her  field, 


and  has  taken  invaluable  photographs. 
The  original  records  of  her  songs  are 
preserved  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
while  the  transcriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  her  books,  making  them  avail- 
able to  the  public.  She  is  the  author  of 
seventeen  volumes,  and  melodies  collected 
by  her  have  been  used  by  such  com- 
posers as  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
Carl  Busch,  Homer  Grunn,  Heinrich 
Hammer  and  Alberto  Bimboni.  Her  unique 
and  scholarly  work  has  won  for  her 
wide  recognition  and  honor,  both  among 
musicians  and  among  ethnologists,  and 
she  is  a member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties. 

Besides  her  major  work  in  the  field 
of  Indian  music,  not  yet  completed,  Miss 
Densmore  has  made  a study  of  Filipino 
music,  and  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  Negro  folk-music.  An  interesting 
article  on  a little-known  phase  of  the 
latter — the  current  composition  of  spirit- 
uals in  the  South — appears  in  Musical 
America  for  Nov.  25,  1933. 


1934  Basketball 

Jan.  6 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin 
Jan.  9 — Hiram  at  Hiram 
Jan.  13 — Denison  at  Granville 
Jan.  20 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
Feb.  3 — Case  at  Oberlin 
Feb.  7 — Western  Reserve  at  Clevi 
land 

Feb.  10 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin 

Feb.  15 — Allegheny  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

Feb.  16 — Hobart  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16 — Rochester  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24 — Toledo  at  Oberlin 

Feb.  28 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware 

Mar.  3 — Akron  at  Oberlin 


On  Russian  Institute 


President  Wilkins  has  recently  accepted 
membership  on  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Anglo-American  Institute  of  the 
First  Moscow  University  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  fos- 
ter good  cultural  relations  between  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  formal  recognition  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
by  the  United  States  has  at  length  made 
the  program  practicable,  anil  the  Insti- 
tute will  offer  exchange  fellowships  to 
students  and  professorial  visits. 

During  the  summer  of  1934  a sum- 
mer session  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
in  Moscow',  offering,  in  English,  courses 
in  education,  psychology,  criminology, 
drama,  art  and  music.  The  courses  will 
be  designed  to  inform  British  and  Amer- 
ican students  of  the  Russian  attitude  to- 
ward those  fields  of  culture. 
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Alumni  News 


a’59-’62 — Edward  N.  Beecher,  cousin  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  Ilenry  Ward  Beecher, 
famous  minister,  died  in  Cleveland  No- 
vember 2.  He  had  been  fatally  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  his  home. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  born  in  Kingsville,  Ohio, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Oberlin.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  a drug  store  on  the 
west  side  of  Cleveland  for  forty  years 
and  was  well  known  all  over  the  city.  He 
was  a prolific  writer  of  verse.  Some  of 
his  poems  were  read  over  the  radio  re- 
cently. Mr.  Beecher  has  published  sev- 
eral books,  the  best  known  being  “The 
Lost  Atlantis.”  A sister,  Mrs.  Alice 
Beecher  Hunt  a’83-84  of  Oberlin,  survives 
him. 

’64-’65 — Thomas  A.  Reward,  former  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, died  December  6 from  bronchial 
pneumonia. 

ex’67 — Mrs.  Celia  Day  Durand,  formerly 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now  making  her 
home  in  Oberlin  with  her  sister,  May  E. 
Day  ’67-’7o,  at  170  North  Main  Street. 
Her  grandson,  Robert  Y.  Durand  ’34,  is 
also  living  with  her.  Robert  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Y.  Durand  ’96 
(Sara  E.  Watson  ’97).  Mrs.  Durand,  on 
a recent  birthday  occasion,  received  greet- 
ings from  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
Washington,  and  also  a delightful  letter 
from  Rev.  E.  C.  Barnard  ’6o  who  “wears 
his  98  years  as  a crown  rather  than  a 
burden.” 

’75-’ 83 — Loren  Prentiss  Chapman  is  re- 
tired and  out  of  a job  after  seven  years 
in  school  and  college  life,  seven  years  of 
book  store  work,  thirty-four  years  as  let- 
ter carrier  and  nearly  ten  years  as  care- 
taker of  the  Art  Building  and  Museum. 
He  is  living  at  176  North  Main  Street, 
Oberlin. 

c’78-’79 — Dr.  William  A.  Knowlton, 
husband  of  the  late  Fanny  Snow  Knowl- 
ton, died  at  his  home,  Fair  Oaks  Villa, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  November  10  after  a 
month’s  illness.  He  is  survived  by  a son 
and  a daughter,  Donald  S.  Knowlton  ’10- 
12  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Knowlton  Wilcox. 

t’79 — Mrs.  Miriam  Stephenson  Creegan, 
wife  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Creegan,  died  at 
her  home  in  Oberlin,  October  21. 

’83 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  D.  Wood- 
worth,  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Japan,  have  just  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, although  they  retired  on  the  field 
two  years  ago.  All  except  two  of  Mr. 
Woodworth’s  41  years  in  Japan  were 
spent  in  evangelistic  work  in  Sendai.  He 
was  president  of  the  Bible  Training 
School  in  Tokyo  until  it  was  discontinued 
in  1914.  At  the  Azabu  Middle  School  he 
was  a teacher  of  English  and  the  Bible 
and  he  taught  New  Testament  Greek  at 
Aoyama  Gakuin  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

’84 — Mary  R.  Matter  is  still  growing 
intellectually  as  the  NRA  keeps  her 
guessing.  She  reports  “no  husband,  no 
vacations,  no  trips  to  come,  no  publica- 
tions,” but  she  is  having  a fine  time  liv- 
ing. Miss  Matter’s  latest  job  is  planting 
sumac  and  sowing  grass  seed  and  is  con- 
sequently employed  practically  every  hour 
of  the  day. 


’87 — L.  Paul  Howland,  former  congress- 
man, who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Regional  Government  Committee  since 
1929,  has  recently  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  a new  Cleveland  Citizens  League 
Committee  which  will  conduct  an  inten- 
sive educational  campaign  for  the  next 
nine  months  on  the  possibilities  under 
county  home  rule. 

’88 — Jessie  R.  Hoppin  returned  to  her 
work  at  the  Micronesia  Mission  October 

2. 

’90 — Louis  J.  Luethi  is  in  Longwood, 
Florida,  enjoying  his  first  taste  of  retire- 
ment. He  reports  a number  of  Oberlin 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Longwood:  Pres- 
ident William  G.  Frost  ’76,  Dr.  Clarence 
A.  Vincent  ’84,  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Lehmann  of  the  Conservatory  faculty, 
Mrs.  Belle  Fraser-Smith  ’86-’89  and 
“others  are  expected  later.” 

’90 — Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock  is 
making  her  permanent  home  at  Cross- 
highway Road,  Westport,  Conn.,  where 
she  will  continue  to  develop  new  plans 
in  her  garden  as  well  as  do  some  lectur- 
ing and  writing  about  gardens. 

aJ90_,93 — Frederick  Herrick  ^is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Abercrombie  & Fitch 
Company  of  New  York  City. 

’91 — The  following  note  was  received 
from  Willard  L.  Beard:  “I  am  not  strictly 
under  the  NRA,  as  I am  usually  asleep 
while  you  people  are  talking  about  the  de- 
pression and  the  NRA.  But  the  NRA  or 
some  other  RA-scal  has  cut  my  monthly 
stipend  to  about  42J/2  % of  what  it  was 
a year  ago.  A part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  as 
computed  in  silver:  from  $1.00  gold  equals 
$4.56  silver  to  $1.00  gold  equals  $3.30 
silver.  So  that’s  that. 

“Two  months  ago  communists  got  so 
near  to  Foochow  that  the  city  officials  sent 
their  wives  and  children  to  other  ports 
and  thousands  of  people  who  had  the 
money  left  for  what  they  thought  were 
safer  places.  Every  houseboat  and  launch 
on  the  river  was  occupied  by  Foochow 
people  bound  for  safety.  Ten  miles  down 
the  river  some  obtained  rooms  which  us- 
ually rented  for  $4.00  or  $5.00  a monrh 
but  the  price  during  this  time  was  raised 
to  $20.00  and  lodgers  had  to  pay  three 
months’  rent  in  advance.  Tickets  to 
Shanghai  which  ordinarily  sold  for  $12.00 
were  increased  to  $80.99.  We  have  been 
through  about  half  a dozen  such  exoduses 
in  the  past  forty  years  and  were  not  ser- 
iously disturbed. 

“I  have  no  jobs  for  the  unemployed  just 
now — unless  you  have  just  the  right  kind 
of  a household  cook.  I have  only  one 
wife  (Ellen  L.  Kinney  a’93-*94)  at  pres- 
ent and  five  children,  four  in  the  United 
States  and  one  (Marjorie  ’28)  in  Labra- 
dor with  the  Grenfell  Association;  three 
are  married,  M.  Gould  ’ 1 6-’  17,  now  an 
aviator,  Dorothy  ’23  (Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Newberg  of  Saginaw,  Mich.)  and  Kath- 
leen ’30  (Mrs.  Hugh  Elmer  of  Newcastle, 
Pa.).  Geraldine  ’21  is  now  assisted  with 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  I have  no 
vacations  as  I work  the  year  ’round.  We 
are  making  a trip  home  in  1935  for  good.” 


P91 — “Methods  of  war  annihilate  war,” 
Robert  A.  Millikan  said  in  an  address  on 
“Science  and  Internationalism”  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  New  England  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  at  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Modern  natural  science  is  doing  more  to 
render  war  obsolete  than  any  other 
agency,  he  said.  “War  may  have  sur- 
vived thus  far  because  it  has  survival 
value,  but  it  cannot  endure  long  after 
natural  science  has  so  changed  conditions 
that  it  no  longer  has  such  value.” 

92  Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  professor  emeritus 
of  ornithology,  spoke  on  “Episodes  of 
Bird  Migrations”  before  the  annual  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Bird  Club 
held  at  the  Cleveland  Club  December  8. 

’94 — Mrs.  Edward  D.  Roe,  Jr.  (Jose- 
phine Robinson)  is  now  happily  convales- 
cing from  a severe  attack  of  acute  sciatica 
which  persisted  for  several  months.  Be- 
fore her  illness  she  published  her  doctor’s 
thesis  and  distributed  it  to  the  libraries  of 
large  universities  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Mrs.  Roe  has  received  many 
cordial  letters  of  appreciation  from  math- 
maticians  whose  judgment  is  valuable 
and  respected.  She  received  her  degree 
from  Syracuse  University  in  1918,  having 
taken  her  examination  in  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy and  English.  Her  thesis  was  de- 
veloped at  that  time  as  far  as  was  re- 
quired, but  she  was  not  satisfied  until  she 
had  carried  her  investigation  to  comple- 
tion and  had  published  the  result  early  in 
1932.  Mrs.  Roe  was  recently  made  a Fel- 
low of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

c’94 — Lucy  M.  Haywood  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  High 
School  last  June,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  busy  with  things  both  pleasant  and 
worth  while  which  she  has  long  wanted 
to  do.  She  has  no  code  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  NRA,  but  in  spite  of 
the  depression  has  managed  to  keep  her 
head  above  water.  Miss  Haywood  spent 
a very  pleasant  month  at  Pelican  Lake  in 
Minnesota  last  summer;  and  her  hopes  of 
trips  to  come  are  at  present  only  hopes. 

’95 — C.  Rexford  Raymond  is  professor 
of  church  administration  and  executive 
vice  president  of  Southern  Seminary 
Foundation,  Nashville,  T e n n.  The 
Foundation  is  affiliated  with  the  School 
of  Religion  of  Vanderbilt  University  and 
is  the  successor  of  the  Atlanta  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  formerly  located  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Mr.  Raymond  is  absent  on 
leave  for  the  fall  and  winter  and  is  spend- 
ing the  time  in  New  York  City  where  he 
is  an  ad  interim  preacher  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Congregational  Church,  76th  Street 
and  Broadway.  His  New  York  address 
is  287  Fourth  Avenue,  Room  908. 

’95 — An  article  on  “Discussion,  Lec- 
ture— Forum  and  Debate”  by  Alfred  D. 
Sheffield  appears  in  the  November,  1932, 
issue  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech . 

*95*  *95 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C. 
Partridge  (Winona  E.  Graffam)  of  the 
Near  East  Mission  are  making  their  home 
with  their  son,  Edward  ’24,  at  Stow,  Ohio. 

’98 — Lawrence  W.  Mahn  reports  that 
the  NRA  has  not  been  a boon  to  him, 
for  “I  was  out  of  work  completely  for  six 
months.  Since  last  March  I have  been 
working  twelve  hours  a night,  seven 
nights  a week.  And  the  pay  is  almost 
unbelievable — 12J/  cents  an  hour!  1 did 
indulge  in  a week’s  vacation;  Mrs.  Mahn 
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(Pearl  A.  Turner  c’89-*93)  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  a trip  to  our  old  home  in 
northern  Michigan  in  the  region  of  Tra- 
verse City,  Muskegon  and  Grand  Rapids. 

’98 — Kathryn  N.  Adams  has  “nothing  of 
special  interest  to  report;  a trip  to  Chi- 
cago in  October;  club  work  and  church 
organizations;  a nephew  recently  mar- 
ried at  my  home;  all  going  well  and  lots 
to  do  of  interest  and  joy.” 

’99 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Fette 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Margaret  Campbell  Trowbridge,  to  North- 
am  Lee  Griggs  on  August  n in  Garches, 
France. 

a’oo-’oi — Bernard  Southworth  died 
July  26  following  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. lie  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Southworth  (Marion  Davis  ’03)  and 
their  four  children. 

t’oi — Rev.  Martin  L.  Grant  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Marion,  Indiana,  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  He  is  president  of  the  Welfare 
Society,  a director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  also  a director  of  the  Community 
Chest. 

’oi — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowland,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Althea  Rowland  Woodruff,  died 
on  her  ninety-second  birthday,  December 
5,  in  Oberlin.  Until  only  recently  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  College,  town  and  First 
Church.  Mrs.  Rowland  has  made  her 
home  with  Mrs.  Woodruff  since  1917.  She 
is  survived  bv  four  great-grandchildren, 
twelve  grandchildren  and  five  children. 
Her  children  are  Dr.  Edward  G.  Row- 
land ’99  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Harry 
A.  Wembridge  (Eleanor  ex’03)  and  Amv 
F.  of  Cleveland ; L.  McKeen  Rowland  of 
Tarkio,  Mo.;  and  Mrs.  Althea  R.  Wood- 
ruff of  Oberlin. 

c’02 — Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Demuth  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
was  awarded  a Juilliard  scholarship.  She 
has  been  a student  in  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Music. 

’02 — Ellwyn  C.  Roberts  writes  that 
NRA  means  “No  Reaction  Appreciable.” 
He  helped  to  organize  the  North  Canton 
Council  Parent  Teacher  Association  last 
May  and  was  chosen  its  first  president. 
He  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  State 
P-  T.  A.  Convention  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  October  11-13. 

((  °3  Myra  L.  Myrick  still  has  a job — 
as  most  social  workers  do.  It  is  an  ex- 
perience one  would  not  miss,  for  social 
work  is  undergoing  rapid  changes,  partly 
of  its  own  volition  and  partly  because  of 
the  shift  from  private  financing  to  public. 
We  are  located  in  the  new  Juvenile  Court 
Building  in  Cleveland.  It  was  opened 
last  December  and  is  said  to  be  the  best 
example  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  We 
invite  you  all  to  visit  us. 

“Cassie  M.  Kelner  ’04  and  I went  by 
boat  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago  via 
Georgian  Bay.  We  saw  the  Century  of 
Progress  and  also  visited  friends  in  Chi- 
cago.  It  was  a rather  leisurely  vacation, 
and  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.” 

’03— Harriet  A.  Jenney  is  still  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  Yankton  High  School, 

^ ankton,  S.  D.  This  is  her  tenth  year 
there.  She  writes  that  she  enjoyed  the 
reunion  in  Oberlin  in  June  and  also  ten 
days  spent  with  Ruth  Nichols  ’03  at  Pil- 
grim, Mich. 


’03 — Carroll  N.  Langston  announces  the 
opening  of  an  office  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law  at  5 East  Garfield  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago. 

’04 — Mary  Elizabeth  Chapin,  daughter 
of  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Chapin 
of  Oberlin,  married  Dr.  Behle  Basil  Burns 
at  Chicago  on  November  7.  Rev.  H.  B. 
Walker  of  the  South-Side  Presbyterian 
Church  officiated.  Dr.  Burns  was  phy- 
sician at  Augusta  Hospital,  Chicago  un- 
til January  1.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  are 
now  planning  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

’05 — The  Cleveland  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Flora  Stone  Mather  College, 
Western  Reserve  University,  awarded 
a scholarship  for  the  first  semester  to 
Miss  Virginia  Bartholomew,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb  O.  Bartholomew  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  a junior  at  the  col- 
lege. The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  promise  of 
leadership  and  service  to  the  college. 

c’06 — T.  Stanley  Skinner,  dean  of  mu- 
sic at  the  Drury  College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  gave  a composition  recital  at  the 
Clara  Thompson  Hall  of  Music  Novem- 
ber 26. 

’07 — Louise  Rodenbaeck,  professor  of 
German  at  Lake  Erie  College,  spoke  on 
“Present  Conditions  in  Germany”  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  D. 
A.  R. 

ex’08 — Frances  A.  Stutz  is  again  teach- 
ing in  the  Goshen,  Ohio,  High  School. 
She  reports  that  salaries  have  been  re- 
duced, but  teachers  have  been  receiving 
them  regularly  in  Goshen.  She  visited 
the  Century  of  Progress  and  at  Wauke- 
gan, 111.,  had  a delightful  visit  with  Kate 
Cramond  ’05. 

’08,  ’08 — Marion  Bradley,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Bradley  (Mar- 
ion Chute),  of  Cleveland  took  the  part  of 
Edgar  when  the  senior  class  at  Laurel 
School  presented  “The  King’s  Hench- 
man” by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

’08 — An  article  by  Dr.  Louis  C.  John- 
son, “The  Doctor  and  the  Depression,”  ap- 
pears in  the  November  29  issue  of  the 
Nation. 

— Purcell  and  Louise  Lester,  son  and 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Lester 
(Mary  Ellis  Purcell)  continue  to  enjoy 
Fabien  Sevitzky’s  Young  Musicians’ 
Orchestra  in  Boston.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  Young  Musicians  will  perform 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  People’s  Symphony  and 
Sevitzky’s  Vocal  Ensemble. 

’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  FI.  Bent  are 
grandparents  twice  over!  Richard  Cor- 
nell Klingler,  who  was  born  October  16, 
1931,  is  the  son  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Klingler.  Barry  Laird  Cornell, 
born  October  30,  1933,  is  the  son  of  FI. 
Barclay  Cornell  (Mr.  Bent’s  step-son). 
“Can  any  1910’er  beat  that  record?”  Mr. 
Bent  inquires. 

10  Having  made  herself  a nuisance  to 
all  school  board  members  in  Hudson, 
Ohio,  for  the  last  several  years,  Peg 
Bradshaw  McGee  ran  for  a position  on 
the  board  last  fall  and  was  elected.  All 
alumni  finding  themselves  with  a surplus 
of  sense  of  humor”  in  the  next  four  years 
are  urged  to  contribute  to  her  fund. 

12  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  husband 

of  Zella  Endley  Sockman,  is  pastor  of 
the  New  Christ  Church,  formerly  the 


Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  New  York  City. 

c’i2-’i4 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Flar- 
rison  (Ada  C.  Agor)  of  Los  Angeles 
were  killed  when  their  automobile  skidded 
on  loose  gravel,  crashed  through  a bridge 
and  plunged  thirty  feet  into  the  river  bed 
twenty  miles  east  of  Douglas,  Wyoming. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flarrison  were  married  at 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  in  1915.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison was  an  accomplished  singer  and 
pianist,  a well-known  philanthropist  and 
was  active  in  women’s  clubs  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Mr.  Flarrison,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1910, 
was  prominent  in  the  building  activities 
in  Los  Angeles  for  many  years.  Two 
sons,  Charles  Agor  and  Donald  Frederick, 
survive. 

ex’ 13 — Rev.  Russell  S.  Brown,  husband 
of  Floy  Smith  Brown,  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  Mount  Zion  Congregational 
Temple,  Cleveland. 

’13 — Russell  L.  Curtis  is  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  at 
Midland,  Mich. 

13 — Walter  B.  Denny,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Russell  Sage 
College,  has  recently  had  published  a new 
life  of  Jesus  entitled  “The  Career  and 
Significance  of  Jesus.”  The  book  was 
published  by  Thomas  Nelson  & Sous. 

’13-’ 14 — The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  announces  the  appointment 
of  Roy  C.  Nuse  as  head  of  the  coordinated 
course  with  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania representing  the  Academy.  Through 
an  arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  fine  arts,  the  University 
offers  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
to  students  of  painting,  illustration,  sculp- 
ture and  mural  decorating  who  shall  have 
completed  a course  of  academic  study  at 
the  University,  and  this  is  known  as  a 
coordinated  course. 

ex-c’14 — Jane  Deal  teaches  art  in  the 
Sterling-Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  111. 
She  is  living  at  300  South  Scoville  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  111. 

’14 — Mrs.  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  of 
Berea,  Kv.,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
L.  Hill  ’17  (Mary  T.  Sherwood  ’17). 
Mrs.  Sherwood’s  winter  address  is  2924 
South  26th  Street. 

x4»  *5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  F. 
Moran  (Ursul  Mildred  Reeves)  arrived 
at  Yokohama  September  5 to  resume  their 
work  at  the  Japanese  Mission. 

’15 — J-  Bradley  Buell  is  connected  with 
the  Community  Chests  & Councils  Inc., 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’]5 — The  Forestry  Club  of  the  State 
University  of  Montana  has  dedicated  its 
1 93  3 Annual,  the  Forestry  Kaimin,  to  J. 
Warren  Severy  as  follows:  “For  his  fair 
dealing,  his  generous  enthusiasm,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  helpful  interest  in  our 
profession,  we,  the  members  of  the  Fores- 
try Club  of  the  State  University  of  Mon- 
tana, dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Forestry 
Kaimin  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Severy,  Professor  of 
Botany.” 

’16— -Flossie  M.  Warner  is  director  of 
Public  welfare  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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’i6 — Lawrence  E.  McAllister  still  has 
a job  at  Berry  College,  Mt.  Berry,  Ga., 
that  pays  a living  but  very  little  more. 
The  NRA  has  not  changed  his  hours  of 
work  or  his  salary,  except  to  make  it 
worth  less  in  buying  power. 

k’ 1 8 — Mrs.  Stanley  U.  North  (Margaret 
Wright)  is  greatly  improved  after  seven 
3rears  of  ill  health.  She  spent  from  May 
to  November  at  a summer  camp  in  Pocono 
Mountains  where  deer,  partridge,  pheas- 
ant, squirrels,  chipmunks  frequent  the 
very  door-yard.  She  saw  Zell  a Stick- 
ell  Dutton  k’i8,  the  elusive,  for  about  an 
hour  in  Washington  on  her  way  to  Cal- 
ifornia i8  months  ago.  “She  is  the  same 
old  ‘Stickey’  with  two  boys  of  her  own 
and  a motherless  nephew  in  the  family.” 

Mr.  North  received  a beautiful  gold 
wrist  watch,  testimonials  and  resolutions 
in  appreciation  of  his  five  years  of  splen- 
did work  as  dean  of  the  Congregational 
Young  People’s  Conference  meeting  at 
Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  Doro- 
thy, 13,  has  been  elected  president  of  her 
junior  class  in  high  school.  She  has 
registered  for  Oberlin  and  plans  to  major 
in  kindergarten-primary.  Stanley,  io,  en- 
tered junior  high  school  this  fall  and 
Wright,  7,  was  the  only  one  in  his  first 
grade  class  last  year  who  passed  the 
achievement  tests  in  June  with  a mark 
of  100  per  cent,  although  he  was  out  of 
school  due  to  illness  two-thirds  of  the 
school  year. 

’18 — Margaret  Bell  Haskell  and  Adolph 
W.  Silzle  were  married  October  6 at 
Riverside,  Calif. 

c’18 — Mrs.  Lewis  Bradley  (Lucile  Stone- 
braker),  Lexington,  Ky.,  church  organist 
and  widely  known  musician,  and  Miss 
Caroline  Pike,  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment at  Georgetown  College,  gave  a two- 
piano  recital  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  mu- 
sicale  in  Memorial  Auditorium  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  recently.  The 
program  consisted  of  compositions  by  Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn  and  Brahms. 

’19 — Marion  W.  Mair  is  still  teaching 
in  the  physical  education  department  at 
the  Oneonto  State  Normal  School,  One- 
onto,  N.  Y.  The  first  part  of  her  vaca- 
tion was  spent  at  Camp  Kolsatosi  in 
Maine.  The  last  part  consisted  of  an  in- 
teresting Ward  Line  cruise  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  from  there  by  train  to  Mexico  City 
where  she  was  very  happy  to  see  Ken- 
nette  Griffith  ’21. 

c’19 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwyn 
Hames  (Mary  Lucile  Purcell)  on  August 
24,  a daughter,  Mary  Patricia  Hames. 
Mr.  Hames  is  director  of  the  LaSalle 
School  of  Music  in  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
and  is  also  a concert  violinist.  Mary 
Patricia  has  a brother,  Royal,  aged  four. 

’20 — “Introductory  Physics”  by  L.  Grant 
Hector,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  was  published  in  July 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

ex’20 — Erma  J.  Burbank  took  a ten 
days’  tour  in  October  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia  and  North  Carolina  in  a 
party  of  about  25  people.  These  included 
several  of  the  faculty  of  Berea  College, 
several  church  board  secretaries  from 
New  York  City  and  a number  of  com- 
munity workers.  One  day  was  spent  in 
visiting  Berea  College  where  President 
Hutchins  delightfully  entertained  the 
group.  Miss  Adelaide  Gundlach  ’18  was 
also  a member  of  the  study  tour.  The 


tour  was  directed  by  Miss  Helen  Ding- 
man  of  the  faculty  of  Berea  College  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  first-hand  infor- 
mation regarding  various  types  of  work 
being  done  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
region.  Miss  Burbank  is  a community 
worker  in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina;  she  is  associated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension. 

’21 — A delightfully  unexpected  visit  to 
Alma  Mater  was  enjoyed  last  May  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hamilton  when  her  de- 
bate team  won  the  Nebraska  champion- 
ship and  was  entitled  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Forensic  League  Tournament  at 
Wooster. 

After  teaching  for  a summer  session  of 
ten  weeks  in  Omaha,  Mary  Elizabeth  had 
a glorious  two  weeks  in  Yellowstone,  go- 
ing by  way  of  the  Teton  Mountains  and 
returning  through  the  Black  Hills. 

She  is  still  teaching  English  and  ex- 
pression and  coaching  debate  in  North 
High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  is 
hoping  to  win  another  championship,  “but 
since  the  National  Forensic  League  Tourn- 
ament will  probably  not  be  held  in  Ohio 
this  year,  the  inspiration  may  not  be  quite 
so  great.” 

’21 — Josephine  E.  Roberts  is  “once 
again  without  the  college  teaching  posi- 
tion I have  been  seeking.  Instead.  I am 
studying  this  winter  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  the  hope  that  some  day  I 
may  merit  a Ph.D. ! I spent  the  summer 
as  counselor  at  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Girl  Scout  Camp  in  the  Shenandoah 
Forest  of  Virginia.”  Her  address  this  year 
is  2175  Cummington  Road,  Cleveland. 

’21 — Dr.  Glenn  H.  Benton,  professor  of 
history  in  Drury  College,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session  at  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege. The  title  of  his  address  was  “The 
Essentials  of  a New  Day  in  American 
Public  Life.” 

*22 — William  T.  Penfound  has  his  same 
position — associate  professor  of  botany  at 
Tulane  University — and  is  managing  to 
survive  in  spite  of  having  received  a sec- 
ond cut  this  year.  He  has  the  same  wife 
and  will  have  been  married  ten  }ears 
next  April.  Their  three  children  are 
Teddy,  6;  Frances,  4;  and  Tommy,  3. 
Mr.  Penfound  has  done  considerable  re- 
search work  at  Tulane  and  has  had  sev- 
eral papers  published. 

’22 — Ellen  Ewing  is  still  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie-Stahl  Free  Public  Library, 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  enjoys  her  work  and 
friends.  She  spent  her  summer  vacation 
in  the  South  and  was  cooler  than  in  Ohio. 
She  drove  back  from  Florida  with  friends 
and  saw  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  leis- 
urely and  fell  in  love  with  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Miss  Ewing  attended  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  October  16-21. 

’22,  ’24 — The  recent  concert  of  Leslie  LI. 
Jolliff  and  John  E.  Gurney  at  Streator, 
111.,  was  enjoyed  by  a large  attendance 
including  Joel  Whitaker  ’23,  Sarah  Whit- 
aker Maze  ’24  and  Joel  W.  Hopkins  ’27. 
Roma  Sexton  Gurney  ’25  was  there  also. 

’22 — A son,  Mark  Cushman  Thelin,  was 
born  at  Foochow,  China,  August  29  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  A.  Thelin  (Elizabeth 
F.  Cushman). 

’23 — Jeanette  Beebe  still  has  the  same 
job  as  assistant  in  the  Library  of  Flora 


Stone  Mather  College,  Western  Reserve 
University.  She  went  to  Chicago  in  July 
for  four  days,  “like  almost  everyone  else” 
and  also  spent  several  days  with  Maxine 
Lick  in  Kenton,  Ohio.  Jeanette  moved 
October  4 from  Lakewood  across  the  line 
into  Cleveland.  Her  new  address  is  11209 
Clifton  Blvd. 

’23 — Roland  F.  Thompson  has  a gov- 
ernment school  at  Allen,  South  Dakota, 
and  is  having  the  interesting  experience 
of  teaching  English  to  full-blooded  Sioux 
Indian  children.  His  own  two  children 
were  taught  at  home  for  two  years  as 
the  Thompson’s  were  ten  miles  from  a 
school.  This  year,  however,  they  are  at- 
tending a public  school.  When  asked  by 
Mrs.  Thompson  one  day  how  they  liked 
school,  young  David  replied,  “Oh,  boy! 
but  I sure  like  to  take  my  lunch!”  The 
Thompson’s  enjoyed  a pleasant  trip  in 
Colorado  last  summer.  The  trip  up  Mt. 
Evans  on  the  highest  motor  road  in  the 
world  was  exhilarating  and  especially  in- 
teresting at  the  place  where  one  throws 
snowballs  and  picks  flowers  at  the  samj 
time. 

’23 — The  following  note  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Karl  P.  Marten  (Natalie 
Stapleton)  : “I  was  glad  to  be  back  home 
again  after  a most  delightful  summer.  It 
was  rather  strange  at  first  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  greeting  of  Heil  Hitler. 
Someone  said  the  greeting  saved  tipping 
the  hat  to  gentlemen.  But  I notice  the 
Hitler  greeting  or  gesture  is  made,  the 
hat  removed  and  hands  shaken  if  two 
friends  meet.  It  is  hard  to  make  any  gen- 
eral statement  from  Russelsheim.  The 
Opel  automobile  factory  is  working  four 
days  a week  and  there  is  enough  to  eat. 
The  German  people  are  trying  desperate- 
ly to  tide  over  until  times  are  better.  It 
is  only  in  higher  circles  where  one  can 
get  an  idea  of  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  In  daily  life  there  is  little  dif- 
ference, except  there  are  no  beggars,  nor 
loafers  on  the  street,  a great  deal  of 
singing  and  marching  and  physical  exer- 
cise. I have  been  through  the  length  of 
Germany  twice  in  the  last  two  months 
but  have  seen  no  evidence  of  arms.  De- 
spite what  is  said  over  the  borders,  there 
is  no  general  wish  for  an  armed  country. 
If  only  the  leaders  can  keep  in  line  with 
the  wish  of  the  people.” 

’24,  ’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Stocker  (Genene  Noble)  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irvin  Houck  ’24  and  their  sons  spent 
a week-end  recently  with  Joel  Hopkins 
and  other  alumni  in  the  vicinity  of  Gran- 
ville, 111. 

’25 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Stella  G.  Zieg  and 
Dwight  D.  Montgomery  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  September  4.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents.  Inez  Mor- 
row ’25  served  as  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Marion  Hosack  ’24  was  the  pianist.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  associated  with  the  Ohio 
Inspection  Bureau  and  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  the  Cleveland  office  of  that 
organization.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
are  residing  at  2113  Woodward  Avenue, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

ex’26 — Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  Harold 
M.  Paul  were  married  Sept.  21  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Paul  attended  Brenau 
College  Conservatory,  Oberlin  and  Ohio 
State  University.  She  is  a member  of 
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Delta  Delta  Delta.  Mr.  Paul  was  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  University  where 
he  was  a member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega. 
The  couple  are  at  home  at  12505  Edge- 
water  Drive,  Lakewood. 

’26 — The  engagement  of  Eva  R. 

Taylor  to  Frederick  P.  Cowan  was  an- 
nounced at  a family  gathering  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Miss  Taylor  is  in 
charge  of  the  Exhibits  Department  of 
the  Children’s  Museum  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Cowan,  a Bowdoin  graduate  and  a mem- 
ber of  Gamma  Alpha  Fraternity,  is  now 
teaching  at  Harvard  University  and  com- 
pleting his  studies  for  a Ph.D.  in  phy- 
sics. 

t’26 — Clarence  J.  Gresham  was  mar- 
ried to  Mattie  L.  Mclver  of  Darlington, 
South  Carolina,  on  June  17.  He  has  the 
same  job  with  reduced  salary  but  reports 
that  he  is  happy  and  enjoying  his  work 
with  freshmen  at  Morehouse  College,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

’26 — A son,  Douglas  Roberts  Price, 

was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Price  (Elizabeth  Rugh)  in  Peiping, 
China,  September  9. 

c’26 — Mrs.  Alvin  G.  Thorton  (Eliza- 
beth Sinkford)  has  gone  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  where  she  is  making  a concert 
tour  in  connection  with  an  institute  pro- 
gram as  the  guest  of  Governor  Pearson. 

’26 — A second  son,  Robert  Edward 
Young,  has  been  helping  Lewis  Charles 
Young  make  things  lively  for  his  par- 
ents— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  F.  Young 
(Helen  Templeton) — since  June  10.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Young  greatly  enjoyed  visits 
with  many  Oberlinites  last  summer  and 
“want  von  to  know  the  latch  string  is 
out  for  any  who  come  to  ‘The  Fair’  this 
coming  summer.”  The  Youngs  are  liv- 
ing at  21 1 South  Park  Road,  LaGrange, 
111. 

’27 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Nichols  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Ruth,  to  Mr.  Allen  Latham,  Jr.,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  11,  in  Medina,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Latham,  a graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  an  engineer 
for  DuPont  in  Charleston,  West  Va.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Latham  are  at  home  at  2 106- A 
Kanawha  Street,  Charleston,  West  Va. 

’27 — After  two  years  as  interne  and 
resident  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Ballard  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  at  1501 7 Detroit  Ave- 
nue. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Bailey 
(Eleanor  Robertson)  are  spending  the 
year  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
where  Mr.  Bailey  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  education.  They  are  residing  at  527 
West  Beaver  Avenue,  State  College, 
Penna. 

’27— Elberta  Watters  and  Harry  Bach- 
tell  were  married  October  12.  Mr.  Bach- 
tell  is  the  junior  member  of  the  Simmer- 
man-Bachtell  Drug  Store  in  Medina, 
Ohio.  The  couple  are  living  at  236  West 
Friendship  Street,  Medina. 

27,  c 28,  c’29 — Leslie  P.  Spelman  re- 
ceived the  F.A.G.O.  degree  from  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  last  June. 
In  August  he  played  a recitai  before  the 
National  Convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Organists  which  met  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spelman  (Muriel 
Johnston)  are  again  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
where  Mr.  Spelman  is  director  of  music 
in  Meredith  College. 

’27,  ’28— A second  daughter,  Susan 
Gurney,  was  born  November  5 to  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gurney  (Alice  Ker- 
schner).  The  Gurneys  are  living  at  88 
Hillside  Avenue,  Freeport,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

’27,  ’28 — A son,  Benjamin  Tupper  Sut- 
ton was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Sutton  (Vivian  Kendeigh)  October  30. 

’27,  ex-c’28 — A son,  William  Frederick 
Roemer,  was  born  September  21  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Roemer  (Helen 
James)  of  937  Rueber  Avenue,  S.  W., 
Canton,  Ohio.  James  is  still  with  the 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company  at  their 
main  office  at  Sharon,  Pa. 

’28 — The  Alumni  Office  has  received 
from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  following 
“news  flash”  dated  November  16,  1933: 
“The  initial  broadcast  by  James  Wagner 
Endriss  was  made  this  morning  at  ex- 
actly 3:07  A.  M.  over  the  N.  B.  C.  (New 
Babies  Cry)  Network.  The  program 
sponsors  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  William 
Endriss  (Katherine  Zinninger)  of  65  Ar- 
lington Avenue,  Mansfield.  This  broad- 
cast is  No.  3 of  a series:  No.  1,  Joanne 
Kathleen,  June  3,  1929;  No.  2,  Paul  Wil- 
liam, Jr.,  July  19,  1931.” 

’28 — J.  Periam  Danton  and  Emily  Van- 
Dorn  Miller  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Chi- 
cago were  married  November  29  in  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Danton  is  editor  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

m’28 — Shih  Chang  Wang  is  councilor 
of  the  Fukien  Provincial  Government, 
and  is  now  at  Foochow,  China. 

’28 — M.  George  Harrar  h as  resigned 
his  position  as  professor  of  Botany  and 
plant  pathology  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Mayaguez,  P.  R.,  which 
he  has  held  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
is  now  doing  graduate  work  in  plant 
pathology  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Harrar  are  residing 
at  2130  Como  Avenue  West,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

’28 — “No  news,”  reports  Sydney  N. 
Fisher,  “except  I ran  into ' ‘Sparky’ 
Steinberg  ex’28  twice  in  one  dav  some 
time  ago  while  in  Chicago.  He  is  just 
as  tall  as  ever.” 

’28 — “The  biggest  event  in  the  Lan- 
dram  family  in  the  past  year,”  writes 
Mrs.  Hughbert  H.  Landram  (Margaret 
M.  Edgar),  “has  been  the  birth  of  Miss 
Barbara  Hall  Landram  on  August  io, 
notice  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Alumni  Magazine.  She  is  a husky  of 
almost  five  months  at  present,  and  will 
soon  be  old  enough  to  discuss  college 
preferences!  The  next  biggest  event  in 
our  family  is  our  removal,  bag  and  bag- 
gage,  from  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Landram 
is  doing  work  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree, 
while  I use  my  ingenuity  to  make  the 
dollars  stretch  and  make  our  pauper 
condition  seem  less  pauperish  and  more 
academic’.  Any  Oberlin  friends  who 
happen  by  this  way  are  more  than  wel- 
come to  share  our  happy  condition  with 
us  and  get  acquainted  with  the  world’s 
finest  cross-country  traveler  — five- 
months-old  Barbara  who  made  it  without 
a whimper  at  six  weeks.  Our  new  ad- 
dress is  86  Mansfield  Street,  New  Haven 
Conn.” 

28  Faith  DuFour  who  is  doing  pri- 
vate teaching  in  Saugatuck,  Mich.,  ex- 
pects to  start  on  a world  cruise  about 
January  i. 


’28 — After  four  years  of  teaching 
I.atin,  English,  French,  physical  educa- 
tion and  music,  Anna  Lou  Wells  gave  up 
her  “security”  last  May  to  look  for  hos- 
pital laboratory  work — and  is  still  look- 
ing. In  the  meantime  she  has  sold 
trousers’  creasers  and  Realsilk  hosiery, 
and  is  now  working  part  time  in  a doc- 
tor’s office.  Anna  Lou's  address  is  2746 
Kingsford  Drive,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

c’28 — Adria  R.  Moon  and  Raymond 
Lantz  were  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mich., 
May  24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lantz  are  now 
residing  in  Anita,  Iowa. 

’28,  ’29 — The  marriage  of  Lucile  I. 
Boss  and  Wilson  E.  Butler  took  place  at 
Birmingham,  Ohio,  Nov.  30.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butler  are  making  their  home  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

’28,  ex'30 — A son,  Thomas  William 
Howell,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley E.  Howell  (Grace  Boynton)  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  September  26. 

c’29 — We  are  grieved  to  report  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Carleton  W.  Collin  (Isa- 
bel A.  Williams)  on  December  18.  Isabel 
had  been  seriouslv  ill  for  several  weeks 
and  failed  to  rally  from  a second  opera- 
tion. She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Carleton  W.  Collin  ’29  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R. 
Williams  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

’29 — Rua  Houston  enjoyed  getting  back 
to  Oberlin  the  first  of  August;  however, 
she  doesn’t  recommend  choosing  the  last 
day  of  summer  school  for  an  appropriate 
time  to  visit  the  College!  Rua  also  vis- 
ited friends  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 
and  of  course  saw  the  World’s  Fair  on 
her  trip.  She  is  still  teaching  Latin  at 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 

’29,  sp’27-’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Jones  announce  tire  arrival  of  Ruth  Em- 
erson Jones  on  November  8. 

Arthur  has  been  working  night  and 
day  completing  plans  to  coordinate  em- 
ployment for  over  12,000  men  in  Essex, 
County,  N.  J.,  on  projects  involving  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  in  accordance 
with  plans  set  forth  bv  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  CWA.  The  New 
Jersey  Emergency  Relief  is  the  adminis- 
trative body  for  that  state.  The  projected 
work  plans  embody  flood  control,  mos- 
quito extermination,  creation  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  beaches,  etc.;  housing  sur- 
veys for  slum  eradication,  traffic  surveys, 
especially  for  feeding  lanes  to  the  pro- 
posed mid-town  tunnels  across  the  Hud- 
son; and  numerous  municipal  projects 
such  as  sewers,  street  work,  drainage, 
river  cleaning,  building  stadia,  etc.  “Life 
is  hectic,  exciting  and  well  worth  living 
in  this  day  and  age.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Ruth  are  living  at  141  Hill- 
side Terrace,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

c’29 — Mrs.  George  S.  Carlson  (Frances 
Beach)  is  starting  her  third  year  at  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
where  she  has  a junior  and  senior  choir 
— paid  quartet — and  a newly  organized 
men’s  chorus.  Thirty  pupils  keep  her 
more  or  less  busy'  during  the  rest  of  her 
leisure  time  at  321  Main  Street,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

’29— Louise  B.  Coates  and  James  B. 
Ilardie,  Jr.,  were  married  Nov.  4 at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  uncle  and  aunt,  Pres- 
ident Emeritus  and  Mrs.  Henry  King 
’79  (Julia  M.  Coates  ’79)  in  Oberlin. 
The  Rev.  W.  Frederick  Bohn  ’00,  per- 
formed the  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
thirty,  guests  composed  of  the  immediate 
families  and  a few  close  friends.  Mrs. 
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Charles  Berryhill  (Katherine  Demms 
*29)  of  Unity,  Pa.,  was  Mrs.  Hardie’s 
only  attendant.  Mr.  Hardie  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  couple  are  making  their 
home  at  1711  Preyer  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

’29 — Helen  Emily  Gipson  has  found  a 
job  in  a lovely  part  of  the  country: 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  where  she  is  a music 
teacher  on  the  faculty  of  Asheville  Nor- 
mal and  Teacher’s  College.  She  teaches 
piano,  and  public  school  music,  and  di- 
rects the  glee  clubs,  choirs  and  quartets. 
Ethel  Frank  ’29  is  also  in  Asheville. 

’29 — Edward  S.  Treat  is  studying  in 
Union  Seminary  this  year. 

ex’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Shawaker 
(Jeanne  Eckhardt)  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  second  child,  Stephen  Briggs 
Shawaker,  on  November  23  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

’29 — Virginia  Ebert  is  still  among  the 
employed.  She  is  director  of  group  work 
at  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’29 — Oliver  O.  Roberts  has  been  a chem- 
ist at  the  Consolidated  Paper  Company, 
Monroe,  Mich.,  since  September  1,  1929. 
He  was  appointed  chief  chemist  in  Aug- 
ust, 1932,  and  now  has  two  assistants. 

’29 — Mrs.  George  E.  Boothe  (Helen 
Adams)  spent  the  summer  quietly  doing 
the  usual  round  of  household  duties. 
She  has  been  copying  music  for  one  of 
the  symphony  orchestras  in  Detroit,  do- 
ing some  choral  work  and  playing  some 
accompaniments.  She  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  her  old  Oberlin  friends 
at  17782  Omira  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

c’29,  ’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Svend  M.  Pet- 
erson (Elizabeth  Austin)  send  “just  a 


greeting  from  the  turbulent  hard  coal  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania  where  I (Svend) 
have  been  active  in  the  retail  food  busi- 
ness since  September,  1932,  and  despite 
depression,  NRA  and  other  trials,  we  are 
still  alive  and  active.”  Svend  and  Betty 
were  married  on  October  11,  1932,  in 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  and  have  been  living 
since  at  112  Spring  Street,  West  Pittston, 
Penna.,  where  they  are  always  happy  to 
see  any  of  their  Oberlin  friends. 

gr.’30-’3i — Anna  P.  Kraatz  was  mar- 
ried at  the  American  College,  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, to  Donald  P.  Ewing. 

c’30 — Thomas  W.  Williams  was  pro- 
moted January  1 to  acting  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  and  anticipates  a year  of 
lengthy  and  strenuous  work.  The  enroll- 
ment in  Dakota  Wesleyan’s  music  de- 
partment is  the  largest  in  that  state  and 
the  department  boasts  of  several  large 
musical  organizations.  “The  State  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit,”  Tom  wrote, 
“but  the  brighter  side  is  still  ahead.” 

’30,  c’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Conner 
(Margaret  Masters)  and  son  Hollis  have 
moved  to  Cambridge,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Conner  has  accepted  a position  as  cost 
accountant.  Mrs.  Conner  is  continuing 
her  music  studio.  Their  new  address  is 
214  North  9th  St. 

’30 — Shirley  E.  Harvey  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  degree  from  Yale 
University  last  June.  She  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity Hospitals,  Cleveland.  Shirley  is 
living  at  moo  Euclid  Avenue. 

’30 — Marian  Ann  Plitt  is  teaching  art 
in  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  in 
her  home  town,  Altoona,  Penna.  She  re- 
ports that  everything  is  going  along 
very  well  indeed.  “Happiest  o’  greetings 
to  you,”  she  adds.  “It  is  certainly  great 
hearing  from  all  our  Oberlin  friends 
through  the  Alumni  Magazine ” Marian 
Ann’s  address  this  year  is  2108  Seventh 
Avenue,  Altoona. 

’30 — A son,  Gustav  Frederick  Roess 

III,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav 
F.  Roess,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Shortt)  on  June 
9 in  Oil  City,  Penna. 

’30 — Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chen  has  just  sent 
copies  of  his  dissertation,  “Die  chinesis- 
che  schone  Literatur  im  deutschen  Schrift- 
tum,”  to  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 
“Tommy”  took  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel  in  May  and  is  now  living 
in  Heidelberg  preparatory  to  returning 
to  China. 

’30 — Harriott  B.  Churchill  has  “plenty 
of  jobs,  but  none  lucrative;  many  plans 
but  most  of  them  still  unhatched;  no  hus- 
band and  the  prospects  are  poor;  no  va- 
cations— but  they  are  not  necessary  for  the 
unemployed;  hopes  and  is  planning  to 
make  a trip  East  before  many  more 
years.”  Her  short  story  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Ilygeia  soon. 

c’30 — Madelaine  Emich  gave  an  organ 
recital  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  season 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists  at  St. 
Andrews  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  October  3. 

’30 — Mary  H.  McDonald  reports  a 
change  in  position:  “From  girls’  phy- 
sical director  and  social  director  at  Hast- 
ings College,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  to  a 
position  with  the  David  C.  Cook  Pub- 
lishing Company  at  Elgin,  111.  It  is  the 
largest  interdenominational  Sunday 
School  publishing  firm  in  the 


country.  T am  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Boys'  IVorld,  trying  my  best  to  de- 
termine what  stories  and  articles  are  the 
most  interesting  to  boys  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  work  is 
very  enjoyable  and  interesting.” 

’3° — Mary  Culbertson  has  a position 
in  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg 
Penna. 

’30— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Riddi- 
ford,  Jr.,  (Frances  Hubbard)  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Charles  Arthur  Riddi- 
ford,  on  November  25. 

’30 — Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Houck  (Eliza- 
beth Delaplane)  is  again  in  charge  of 
the  art  department  at  North  Central  Col- 
lege. . She  recently  exhibited  two  paint- 
ings in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 

’30— Marjorie  E.  Gardner  married 
Andrew  L.  Hanigan,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  on  September  9 in 
LeRov,  Ohio.  The  couple  are  living  in 
Folcroft,  Penna. 

’31 — Bertha  L.  Barber  has  been  teach- 
ing. Latin  and  English  at  Brownhelm, 
Ohio,  since  she  graduated.  It  was  in 
Brownhelm  that  President  Fairchild  lived, 
and  Bertha  is  living  at  the  old  home 
with  one  of  President  Fairchild’s 
nephews  and  his  family.  Her  address  is 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Vermilion,  Ohio. 

’31 — Nancy  Marks  reports  that  “life 
goes  on  in  Milwaukee  much  the  same.  Beer 
has  made  a little  difference  and  there  is 
a slight  note  of  optimism.  We  have 
moved  into  a beautiful  new  school  build- 
ing and  that  makes  the  poor  teachers  a 
little  happier.  We  feel  like  Horatio  Al- 
ger’s stories — From  Rags  to  Riches.  Only 
we  are  from  wooden  barracks  to  modern 
building  with  all  possible  equipment. 
Even  then,  once  in  a while  we  yearn 
for  the  good  old  coal  stoves  and  scratched 
desks  with  the  resulting  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  helpfulness.” 

’31 — C.  Gerald  Scarborough  is  a junior 
in  the  Stanford  Medical  School  and  still 
finds  the  work  extremely  interesting.  “I 
am  indebted  very  greatly  to  Oberlin,”  he 
adds,  “for  the  excellent  preparation  I re- 
ceived there  for  the  medical  work  I am 
now  taking.  My  summer  was  spent  as 
usual  working  at  Camp  Curry  in  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Calif.  I find  it  a most  enjoyable  place 
to  spend  the  summer  and  still  earn  some 
much  needed  cash.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  people  one  meets  in  such  a summer 
resort  who  are  Oberlin  people.  I talk  to 
thousands  and  every  once  in  a while  I 
find  one  who  comes  from  Oberlin. 

“Some  time  in  the  near  future  I hope 
to  get  back  to  Oberlin  for  another  Com- 
mencement. Finances  prevented  my  at- 
tending the  Centennial  last  June,  but  I’ll 
probably  see  some  of  my  friends  there  at 
some  other  Commencement.  I imagine 
that  there  are  others  who  were  in  the 
same  boat  as  I was  last  June;  they’ll 
come  back  later,  too.” 

’31 — Mary  Jacob  is  back  in  Iowa  City 
again  this  year  teaching  pre-school 
youngsters — three-year-olds  in  the  morn- 
ing and  four-year-olds  in  the  afternoon. 
“We  have  27  in  the  first  group  and  21 
in  the  second — and  that’s  a ‘many’!  But 
honestly,  I can’t  imagine  anything  I’d 
rather  be  doing.”  Mary  also  enjoys  shar- 
ing an  apartment  this  year  with  three 
other  “child  welfare”  girls  and  also  the 
cooking  experience  she  is  gaining. 
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’31 — This  is  Naomi  McFarland’s 

third  year  teaching  in  the  Monroeville, 
Ohio,  High  School.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
she  likes  teaching  better  as  time  goes  on. 
Naomi  was  honored  at  the  Ohio  Classical 
Conference  held  in  Akron  by  being  in- 
vited to  read  a paper,  “Two  Years  before 
the  Mast,”  which  signified  and  portrayed 
her  two  years’  teaching  experience. 

’31 — Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Newcomb 
(Mary  E.  Shipherd)  is  president  of  the 
Women’s  League  of  Cleveland  College. 

’31 — Miriam  Strong  is  head  of  the  pri- 
mary department — including  kindergarten 
and  nursery  school — of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Institute,  a private  school  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Penna. 

’31,  ’31 — J°lin  S.  Service  and  Caroline 
E.  Schulz  were  married  on  November  9 
at  Haiphong,  French  Indo-China.  Their 
present  address  is  in  care  American  Con- 
sulate, Yunnanfu,  Yunnan,  China. 

’31 — Daniel  C.  Sullivan  is  teaching  at 
the  Mount  Berry  School  for  Bovs,  Mount 
Berry,  Ga.,  and  is  enjoying  his  second 
year  in  the  South  very  much. 

c’3i — Florence  Reusch  is  the  music  su- 
pervisor this  year  in  Keosauqua,  Iowa, 
and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  all  the 
grades  and  high  school.  She  writes  that 
she  is  very  busy  but  is  enjoying  her  work 
immensely. 

c’31 — Mrs.  Elmer  R.  Beloof  (Margaret 
Felts)  is  still  teaching  music  in  the  high 
school  at  Eldorado,  111.,  and  has  also 
taken  on  three  freshman  English  classes. 
Margaret  spent  the  summer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  keeping  house  and 
“swallowing  Shakespeare  in  big  gulps.” 
She  is  at  home  to  her  Oberlin  friends 
at  1 18  South  Main  Street,  Harrisburg, 
111. 

’31 — Donald  Annis  and  Ruth  Wiltshire 
were  married  November  25  in  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Annis  was  graduated  from  Hiram 
College.  The  couple  are  living  at  4350 
West  48th  Street,  Cleveland. 

’31 — Grace  E.  Kline  is  teaching  in  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  High  School  at  Ma- 
rion, Ohio.  The  faculty  list  includes  her 
name  as  dramatic  coach  and  head  of  the 
English  department.  She  is  also  kept 
busy  in  her  spare  moments  outside  of 
school  by  being  president  of  the  Lecture- 
Recital  Club,  a music  club  of  no  active 
members  and  75  associate  members.  At 
present  she  is  interested  in  organizing  an 
Oberlin  alumni  chapter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marion. 

c’31 — Richard  J.  Stocker  has  organized 
a college  band  of  38  pieces  in  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College.  New  uniforms  last  fall 
made  it  possible  for  the  band  to  appear 
at  all  games  at  Berea  and  in  Cleveland. 
The  organization  has  alreadv  shown  un- 
usual promise  in  concert  playing  in  addi- 
tion to  having  made  a creditable  record 
for  itself  in  marching.  Richard  also  di- 
rects three  high  school  bands:  a first 
band  of  55  pieces,  a second  in  which 
there  are  25  pieces  and  a beginners’  group 
numbering  30.  “Fred  Dutton  ’28  lives 
upstairs — we  Oberlinites  get  along  pretty 
well  together.” 

c3i-’32,  ’32 — Valda  F.  Coltrane  and 
James  B.  Fulk  were  married  at  Council 
Grove,  Kansas,  on  January  18,  1933. 

James  is  at  present  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Mentor,  Ohio.  He  writes  that 

\ alda  took  in  the  Fair  at  Chicago  last 
summer— and  I took  in  Harold  Burns 
and  Ralph  Burry  for  a few  days.”  The 
Fulks  are  living  at  1021  Murray  Avenue 
Mentor. 


’32 — Marion  E.  Schneider  is  an  art  in- 
structor in  Green  Mountain  Junior  Col- 
lege, Poultney,  Vt. 

’32 — Paroda  Ann  Dunning  has  the 
same  job  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  likes  it 
better  than  ever.  She  reports  quite  a 
colony  of  Oberlinites  in  that  vicinity  and 
newcomers  are  always  welcomed. 

’32,  ex’32 — Esther  FitzGerald  and 

Charles  J.  Bleha,  were  married  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  They  are  living  at  209  Nettleton 
Avenue,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

’32 — Richard  F.  Kinney  seems  to  be 
faring  very  well  under  the  NRA  at  the 
present  time.  He  worked  at  State  Park 
(Conn.)  last  summer  and  now  has  a po- 
sition as  manager  of  Branford  College 
Dining  Hall,  one  of  six  new  halls  opened 
at  Yale  during  the  past  year.  He  is 
planning  to  take  a business  course  when 
he  can  find  the  time  and  money. 

’32 — “Probably  no  one  is  more  sur- 
prised than  I.”  confesses  Alice  Simonds, 
“that  T have  a job  this  winter.  Luck 
was  with  me  when  an  offer  came  in  June 
onlv  two  weeks  after  I’d  completed  school 
at  Katharine  Gibbs.  My  work  is  most 
enjoyable  and  my  position  is  that  of  pri- 
vate secretarv  to  the  Director  of  Home 
Service  in  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas 
Company.  To  add  to  the  fun  I’m  shar- 
ing an  apartment  in  Wollaston  with  my 
sister,  Doris  c’28,  who  is  enjoving  another 
year  of  supervising  in  the  Quincy  School 
music  department.”  Their  address  is  22 
Beach  Street. 

t’32 — James  C.  Perkins  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Regent,  N.  D.,  November  17. 

’32 — A note  from  Philip  L.  Dunkle:  “I 
spent  the  summer  at  Madison.  Conn.,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  managed  to  get 
the  grandest  tan  I ever  possessed.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I helped  mv  family 
move  to  our  new  home  in  Hebron,  N.  H. 
Am  now  back  in  Philadelphia  as  a soph- 
omore in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  School 
and  am  working  harder  than  I did  last 
year.  Oberlin  assignments  are  child’s 
play  compared  to  what  thev  expect  us  to 
cover  here.  Two  other  fellows  and  I 
are  sharing  a four  room  apartment  to- 
gether; we  do  our  own  cooking,  and  we 
sure  dish  up  some  swell  meals!  To  any 
Oberlinites  passing  through  ‘Phillv’  T 
say,  ‘Why  don’t  cha  c’mup  sometime’ 
and  we’ll  serve  you  a meal  as  is  a 
meal  1” 

’32 — Helen  S.  Horton  is  back  in  Cly- 
mcr  again  this  year  with  a job  and  a 
salarv  which  does  get  paid  eventually. 
“Arabella,  a Ford  of  ancient  vintage,  is 
the  only  addition  to  mv  familv,”  Helen 
writes.  “But  she  has  a heart  of  gold.  So 
much  money  has  been  put  inside  her  that 
I think  the  tin’s  been  gold  plated.  But 
we  have  good  times,  hard  work  and  light 
hearts — and  we  wish  the  same  to  you.” 

’32 — Irene  E.  Boehm  and  Jerome  Ko- 
tecki  were  married  November  9 in  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  Mr.  Kotecki  was  graduated 
from  Toledo  University  and  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a chemist  in  Toledo  where  the 
couple  are  making  their  home. 

’32 — M.  Ellen  Birnie  is  continuing  her 
commercial  studies  at  the  Bay  Path  In- 
stitute, Springfield,  Mass.  After  March, 
x934»  she  will  be  “open  for  temporary 
or  permanent  engagements.” 

’32 — Jean  MacKenzie  is  at  the  Troy 
Township  School  at  Welshfield  again 
this  year.  Her  subjects  include  English, 
general  science  and  physical  education. 


c’32 — Gertrude  Simkins  writes  that 
“NRA  or  no  NRA,  the  depression  or  no 
depression,  things  are  at  last  looking  up 
for  the  Simkins  family.  I have  about 
twenty-four  pupils  anti  most  of  them 
pay  cash.  I gave  an  open  class  and  re- 
cital recently.  I am  not  pinch-hitting 
at  the  Y.  W.  any  more  as  they  have  a 
full-time  secretary  now;  however,  I am 
taking  charge  of  a series  of  home  talent 
concerts  for  them  because  we  don’t  have 
any  other  kind  out  here  without  a radio. 

“Olivia  ex’34  is  teaching  in  a country 
school  fifty  miles  from  Rapid  City.  She 
has  thirty-one  pupils,  eight  grades  and 
not  enough  seats  or  blackboard  or  cloak 
room,  but  plenty  of  work.  Anyway,  she 
cashes  her  warrants  without  trouble  which 
is  something  in  this  country.  So  the 
report  from  western  South  Dakota  is 
fair  and  warmer  and  all  doing  well.” 

’32 — Maurice  EI.  Van  florn  received 
his  Master’s  degree  in  physical  chemis- 
try at  Ohio  State  University  last  June. 
He  now  holds  a position  on  the  research 
staff  of  the  Timkin  Steel  and  Tube  Com- 
pany of  Canton,  Ohio. 

’32 — Amv  A.  Kremers  studied  secre- 
tarial science  at  Simmons  College  in  Bos- 
ton last  year  and  is  now  working  as  sec- 
retary to  the  head  of  the  personnel  de- 
partment of  the  Carborundum  Company 
in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  She  is  enjoying 
her  work  very  much. 

’32 — Dorothy  E.  Niehus  is  teaching 
physical  education  and  arithmetic  at  the 
Van  Cleve  School,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  her 
spare  moments  she  takes  gym,  swimming, 
dancing  and  an  occasional  bike  hike. 

’32 — Cyrus  V.  D.  Giddings  received  his 
M.B.A.  at  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Commerce  last  year.  In  July 
he  joined  the  Produce  Department  of 
Swift  & Co.  as  a student.  The  course 
lasts  one  year,  during  which  time  Cyrus 
must  write  monthly  reports  on  what  he 
has  learned.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
will  be  examined  in  Chicago  and  dele- 
gated to  some  specific  job.  So  far  he  re- 
ports that  he  has  learned  to  make  but- 
ter and  cheese  and  to  make  chickens  gain 
weight.  Right  now  he  is  a lowly  chicken 
picker.  “Regular  workers  are  required- 
to  pick  at  least  80  birds  a day  to  keep 
their  jobs,  but  so  far  my  record  is  only 
40.  But  I’m  not  doing  piece-work  as 
they  are.  Killing  the  birds  is  not  the- 
best  of  jobs  either.  It’s  a great  game, 
though,  and  thorough  training.” 

’32 — John  Maxwell  is  employed  in  the- 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,. 
the  capitol  city’s  newest  and  finest  hotel.. 

’32 — Lucille  Dewar  is  teaching  in  the 
same  city  (Flint,  Mich.),  in  the  same 
school  (Longfellow  Junior  High  School), 
and  the  same  subjects  (English  and 
Latin).  And  she  still  finds  her  seventh 
graders  “wiggly”  and  her  ninth  graders 
“giggly.”  “But  just  the  same,”  she  adds, 
“teaching  is  fun!” 

[33 — Paul  T.  Kennedy  is  learning  ar- 
chitecture and  architectural  modeling  at 
the  South  Salem  Studios,  South  Salem 
N.  Y. 

’33 — Jean  R.  Bovd  sends  the  following 
notice  to  all  members  of  the  Class  of  ’33: 
“My  first  publication  will  be,  I hope,  a 
1933  class  letter.  The  date  of  publica- 
tion has  not  yet  been  set,  but  I’d  be  de- 
lighted to  have  some  material  to  work 
on.  A letter  from  every  ’33’er  with  per- 
mission to  quote  would  be  thoroughlv  ap- 
preciated (besides,  think  what  a good 
time  I’d  have!). 
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